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anufacturers, Airlines Go on War Basis; 
ivil Air Patrol Rescues Private Flying 


War Department Orders Plants to Prepare 


What's Nutide For 24-Hour Shifts in Arms Production: 
gp THlCH WILY @ Arnold Speak Airlines Await Travel Restrictions 
fs rnold Speaks 
E aT? x nuns _ * By Wayne W. ParrisH 
oF || a a : ater s — LL U. S. AVIATION was quickly placed on war-time basis 


Page ks - 
in Congress ° following the first Japanese attack on Hawaii Dec. 7 
@ Flight Strips Within 24 hours the following actions affecting aviation were 
for Defense Page taken in Washington: 
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The Job Ahead @ U.S. Engine Output Aircraft manufacturers were ordered to plan on a 24-hour 
VEVITABLE as the war had Exceeds Axis Page day basis immediately. — | 
seemed, it arrived with a @smajj Companies All private aviation was grounded and all civil pilot licenses 


pee aking jolt. Once ar- Unite for Orders . Page suspended. 
, there could be no turn- Scheduled airlines were ordered not to carry any Japanese 


back. There can be only @ Labor Market passengers and careful surveillance of all airline operations was 


OR 
_ a 
objective, one determina- Will Narrow Page 29 i ictituted. 
n, one victory. @ Record Airline Sabotage orders were issued to all plants. 
TA staggering burden is now Profit Expected Page 30 Creation of the long-awaited Civil Air Patrol was announced 


wmaced on all branches of avia- , : villi 

x Fr; aon ts to | @ Transport Operators by the Office of Civilian Defense. . . = 
: om production ayaa Watch Reseatch Page 43 The most drastic action, that of grounding private aviation, 
iting operations, it is the 


i i (Turn to page 13) 
plane upon which the nation And ascttad Features urn to pa | 
most rely for fighting ac- meme 


muumeen, for defense, for transpor- 
tion, for communication. It Air Power of the Fleet 

$an airplane that loosed the 

bomb in the Pacific and it 

be the airplane that will 

the determining factor in 

tory. The great challenge 

now been handed the 

jon which gave birth to the 

rplane 38 years ago this 

17. 

How tempting is hindsight 

bw that war is here! The 

pet/ alg that has been lost in pre- 

; g for the present struggle! 

bungling of domestic 

licies which have delayed 

out production! The short- 

ated actions of Congress in 

rning down vital defense ap- 

bpriations a few years back 

airways, for airports, for 

(Turn to page 16) 








SIMPLIFIED DESIGI 


FEWER PARTS 
LESS WEIGHT 
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Long recognized as standards of reliability and performance, 
PESCO Aircraft Fuel Pumps offer these important advantages: 











@ Simplified design—no snap rings, internal screws, rivets or 
similar bonds. 


© Fewer parts to stock for replacement. 

®@ Required periodic overhaul accomplished more readily. 
@ Maintenance cost reduced. 

@ Unusually low power consumption. 

® High suction lift. 


© Comparative oscillograph analysis indicates pressure pul- 
sation as slight as those of more complicated design. 


®@ Splined rotor-coupling engagement insures greater 
dependability and longer life. 
COMPARE THESE FIGURES 


PESCO Fuel Pump illustrated above compared with other 
makes of same output rating. 





No. of Parts* Weight Power Consumption 





32 3.0 Ibs. 0.09 hp. 





40 3.2 Ibs. 0.15 hp. 





42 3.28 Ibs. 0.19 hp. 
33 , 3.0 ibs. 0.12 hp. 
screws, washers and tie wires. 























STANDARD PESCO FUEL PUMPS 
FOR MODERN AIRCRAFT 


PESCO Fuel Pump 
with diaphragm 
type relief valve 
see large illus 


tration above). 


PESCO Fuel Pump 
with relief valve 
in line and stand- 
ard side ports. 


PESCO Fuel Pump 
with end ports 
for special space 


requirements. 


PESCO Fuel Pump 
with variable dis- 
placement, de- 
signed for high 
altitude flying. 


PESCO Standard 
Pump for fuel 
transfer. Usually 


motor driven. 


PESCO Low Ca- 
pacity Fuel Pump 
specially designed 


for smaller planes. 
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American Aviation for December 15, 1941 


Var Focuses Interest on U.S. Air Power 


en. Arnold Sees Military Aviation as of Supreme 
Importance; Discloses Air Lessons 
Learned from Abroad 


\' HILE the true condition 
of present U. S. Army 
ir power can only be revealed 
hrough the trials of actual 
»mbat, Maj. Gen. H. H. 
old, chief of the Army Air 
Forces, has disclosed important 
soncepts which are expected to 
guide the immediate expansion 
of U. S. Air Forces and their 
mployment in battle. 
Looking at the past to anticipate 
the future military role of aviation, 
nm. Arnold, shortly before the out- 
ak of hostilities with Japan, de- 
ed without qualification that 
“air power is a factor of utmost 
importance, at times of supreme im- 
portance in war—any kind of war.” 
Clearly and precisely, Gen. Arnold 
told a group of West Point officers 
and cadets that land and sea opera- 
tions cannot succeed when the 
enemy has control of the air. 


Air Power Superior 


Where air power and naval power 
have come into conflict in the Euro- 
pean war, there has not been a 
ingle instance, he said, where naval 
power has prevailed over air 
power, whereas the invasion of 
orway, the sinking of the Bis- 
marck, the invasion of Crete and 
other engagements have provided 
examples of air power prevailing 


Heover naval power. 


Ped) 
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Sea power, he pointed out, may 
ino longer be considered synonymous 
ith naval power, but sea power is 
combination of air and naval 
power, a fact never more clearly 
cognized than it is today. 
Exploding a belief given impetus 
by early Nazi tactics, Gen. Arnold 
asserted that to gain control of the 
ir, the enemy’s aircraft are best 
destroyed when actually in flight or 


"gin the factory, rather than on their 


. 2 


airdromes. The present war has 
shown that it is too easy to disperse 
or conceal aircraft on the ground 


wgand protect them with individual 


parapets so that losses will not be 
severe. 
Air Strategy 

Strongly emphasized as an “es- 
ential principle of air strategy” was 
he belief that the full weight of air 
power must be available either for 
purely air operations or for the 
upport of the naval or land op- 
rations, whichever may be of de- 
tisive importance at the time. Stated 
otherwise, air units needed for 
Mrect and close functioning with 
rmy and Navy forces should be 
mder the command of those forces, 
lo achieve the concentration of 
maximum force at the decisive time 
nd place. 

Other significant conclusions 

wn by Gen. Arnold from prog- 

s of the war abroad are these: 

single-engine fighter, with 


its superior maneuverability, ap- 
pears to hold the edge over other 
fighter types. It should have every 
ounce of firepower it can carry 
without impairing required per- 
formance. While during the day 
the fighter is more than a match for 
bombers, it must push up its ceil- 
ing above 40,000 feet if it is to 
maintain this supremacy. 

Fighters can prevent the loss of 
a war, but the heavy bombers are 
required to win it. The backbone 
of air power is the heavy bomber, 
in production of which the U. S. 
leads the world by several laps. 
However, since pursuits can con- 
quer present bombers by day and 
since indiscriminate night bombing 
cannot in itself prove decisive, the 


_ & 


Hundreds of T 


U. S. must build even faster bombers 
with higher ceilings and stronger 
defensive armament. 

Dive bombers can achieve dev- 
astating results, although their use 
is often accompanied by heavy losses 
as compared with the horizontal 
bombing heretofore stressed by the 
Army Air Forces. The Douglas A- 
24 dive bombers with which U. S. 
squadrons are now being equipped 
will out-perform those of any 
foreign country. 

Parachute troops and air-borne 
infantry can be highly effective. 
The Crete incident has proved the 
value of glider-borne troops, and 
the U. S. Army is keeping abreast 
of this development by procure- 
ment of gliders and the training of 
selected pilots in motorless flight. 

An aircraft warning net is indis- 
pensable to the organization of de- 
fensive fighters and anti-aircraft 


units, and it must be supported by 
a huge organized force of trained 
civilian volunteers. 

Regarding the numerical strength 
of the Army Air Forces, Gen. Ar- 
nold disclosed that last October it 
possessed more than 2,500 combat 
planes, compared to 1,000 at the 
beginning of the emergency, the 
gain accruing despite “heavy diver- 
sion of planes abroad.” About 800 
warplanes were described as ready 
for action at the Army’s overseas 
bases. 

Detailing progress made in de- 
veloping air power over the past 
two years, the Air Forces chief 
stressed improvements in the ef- 
fectiveness of types. 

“No one denies,” Gen. Arnold 
said, “that we were short on types 
with which to go into mass produc- 
tion when war broke out. In pur- 
suit, we had an experimental order 
for 13 Curtiss P-40’s, a first class 
fighter; however, most of our squad- 
rons were flying obsolescent types 


whose firepower of one .30 and one 
50 caliber machine gun each was a 
pin-prick. In bombardment, we 
had the first models of what has 
since proved to be the most out- 
standing bomber in the world—the 
B-17. Today, England and other 
countries are pleading with ever 
increasing fervor for any of that 
type they can get, from one up to 
1,000. But we had only 13 of them. 

“Modifications were necessary in 
the P-40, and we have been incor- 
porating them into our later pur- 
suit models—armor plate, leak- 
proof tanks, more rugged landing 
gear for unprepared fields, and, 
especially—greater firepower. The 
British like eight or more machine 
guns, preferably of unmixed caliber 
- - « all .50 calibers or all cannon 
rather than, say, a combination of 
.50’s and .30’s. In fact the .30 caliber 
machine guns for fighters are on 


[ Defense] 


the way out. They lack the neces- 
sary sting.” 

Hundreds of P-40’s, it was pointed 
out, have been built and delivered 
to U. S. squadrons and to the Brit- 
ish, who have found them superior 
to the Hurricane. Although they 
have been adopted as_ standard 
equipment in the Near East, “we no 
longer rate the P-40 as better than 
a good pursuit trainer, because of 
its limitations in speed, ceiling and 
firepower.” 

On the basis of British experi- 
ences with the B-17 flying fortress, 
the ceiling of that model has been 
increased from 25,000 to 34,000 feet 
which has enabled the RAF to make 
successful day and night raids over 
Germany “with virtual immunity 
from enemy fighters and ground 
fire,” Gen. Arnold asserted. 

Aside from these two combat 
models, Gen. Arnold explained, “we 
had to embark on an extensive and 
hazardous program of buying air- 
planes on paper, without the usual 


rainers for Air Corps Cadets 


service testing. Bugs cropped up 
in the new ships, but such difficul- 
ties are not going to stop us from 
procuring in ever increasing quan- 
tity the best fighting airplanes in 
existence. 

“In the pursuit category, we have 
reached the large production stage 
on our single-engined Bell-39, a 
type that has demonstrated it is a 
match for the Spitfire and Messer- 
schmitt up to 16,000 feet, and on 
our Lockheed P-38. Eclipsing both 
of these, however, is the new single- 
engine Republic P-47B. In various 
stages of development are pursuit 
types which will make all current 
types look obsolete. 

“The Douglas A-20 series, a splen- 
did light bomber and night fighter, 
has been rolling off the assembly 
lines in shoals, and so has the Mar- 
tin B-26, a medium bomber of out- 


(Turn to page 10) 
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Airline Expansion 

For several months up to the Jap attack 
on Hawaii, talk was thick in domestic air 
transport circles of possible expansion, 
both for temporary war purposes and for 
post-war commercial development, into 
far-away points such as Europe, South 
America and Alaska. Some of this talk 
had been translated into applications to 
Alaskan and Central American points 
and even to Newfoundland. One big rea- 
son is the development of long-range 
transport planes and possibilities of using 
this equipment in peace times . . . There 
has been some serious talk of contracting 
for the Army at any point in the world 
the Army chooses . . . Some top airline 
executives believe post-war aviation de- 
velopments will see many of the restric- 
tions of “franchises” removed in favor of 
a “freedom of the air” policy similar to 
that of the “freedom of the sea” tradition. 
What the Jap war will do to this thinking 
is not clear but it seems certain that some 
plans that were talked of a few weeks 
ago will probably go by the boards for the 
time being . . . This, however, will not 
likely affect one or two large-scale plans 
now in the wind. 


Material Substitutions 


Navy officials reveal that cotton has re- 
placed linen webbing in parachute har- 
nesses, synthetic rubber is being substi- 
tuted for real rubber in various aviation 
uses, synthetic rather than imported silk 
can be used in parachutes, but the so- 
called “plastics” still can’t be authorized 
for other than non-structural components. 
“The Bureau of Aeronautics has not yet 
found structural materials which can be 
used under production conditions as gen- 
eral substitutes for the highly satisfactory 
high-strength aluminum alloys ag 
Adm. Towers told Congress. 


















Full Speed on Army Training 


More (and drastic) action can be ex- 
pected on pilot training for the Army. 
Cadet quotas haven’t been met for some 
time but further relaxing of entrance re- 
quirements will probably meet the de- 
ficiencies . . . And in another direction, 
more attention will be given to training 
pilots for multi-engined equipment. This 
has been the weakest spot in the entire 
Army training program and more than 
one airline is being brought into the pic- 
ture on a contract basis . . . Still another 
weakness is destined to be remedied 


Ain Scoops 


Freedom for Expansion . . . Air Corp Training . . . Mail Profit 


Capital Whispers . . . Small Firms Protest 


shortly—in training maintenance me- 
chanics. While there have been plenty of 
mechanics available up to now, the train- 
ing facilities of private schools must be 
used to capacity to meet the needs of six 
months and one year hence . . . The 
Pacific war will speed up all training and 
would have been much further along had 
the Army obtained the training funds it 
asked for several years ago. The faces of 
some Congressmen who voted against 
defense funds during the past three years 
are reported to be very red. 


Federal Profit from Airmail 


When official Post Office figures are re- 
leased they will show that 25% more air 
mail was carried in fiscal 1941 than in 
1940. Official report is expected to reveal 
that revenues to the P. O. exceeded pay- 
ments to the carriers by a substantial 
margin. The exact amount cannot now be 
ascertained because of pending CAB air 
mail rate decisions. 


Pots and Pans 


Suggested reading for those who may 
be worried about the U. S. aluminum 
shortage is Aluminum Union Ltd.’s full 
page advertisement in the October Aero- 
nautics, British aviation journal, offering 
for sale a complete line of “office furni- 
ture in aluminum.” The company de- 
scribes itself as the “largest distributor 
in the British Empire of aluminum and 
its alloys in all commercial forms.” The 
desk pictured in the ad is especially nice 
looking. 


Chamber Endorsement 


The aircraft manufacturing industry is 
heartily pleased at Col. John H. Jouett’s 
administration of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the industry’s trade 
association, and his re-election recently 
was merely a formality. The meeting also 
gave a pat on the back to Irving Taylor, 
manager of the Chamber’s trade develop- 
ment, in recognition of his effort the past 
year. 

Only major issue at stake is the extent 
to which the Chamber should engage in 
public relations activities and this ques- 
tion is to be settled (or at least recom- 
mendations are to be made) by a top- 
flight committee of the following: Ray- 
croft Walsh, vice-president of United 
Aircraft Corp.; J. A. B. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of Curtiss-Wright Corp.; Charles 
Marcus, vice-president of Bendix Avia- 


tion Corp.; H. E. Weihmiller, Vice-pres 
dent of Consolidated Aircraft Corp., aj 
A. T. Burton, Washington representa; 
of North American Aviation Inc. Hows 
Mingos, who has been a vice-presiden; 
the Chamber for several years in ¢ 

of public relations, was also re-elected yj 
overwhelming voice vote. 










Heard in Washington 


Canada may soon undertake constry 
tion of the British Westland Whirlwind 
high-speed twin-engined fighter of ply 
wood, powered by Rolls Royce Meri; 

. Part of the Army’s new stan 
equipment in heavy advanced trainers i 
a power gun turret costing $18,750 and; 
bombsight costing $8,500 . . . The Nay 
is seeking to freeze its torpedo plane typ 
to be on the line soon . . . OPM has tol 
the Services they must give plane maker 
18 months’ notice of all forthcoming or. 
ders so materials may be scheduled . . 
A few days before the Japs swooped op 
Hawaii the OPM Aircraft Branch’s civil 
aircraft committee recommended ¢op- 
struction clearance for 19 more DC-4s ip 
the 18 months from Jan. 1, which would 
raise the quota for that model to 3 
SPAB must act on the recommendation, 
however. Pan American would probably 
stand to gain more. 


Clamor for Contracts 


Small business will descend like aj 
avalanche on Congress in the next fey 
months when material shortages becom4 
far more severe and when the OPM, Wa 
and Navy divisions of contract distribu 
tion have failed to dish out much relie 
through small orders because small bus} 
ness is not equipped to handle defensj 
work. When the boys back home star 
crying louder, the boys on the Hill a 
apt to act rashly. 

Already there are definite indications) 
that members of Congress may attempt t 
force aircraft and other prime contractos 
to increase their subcontracting for polit 
ical reasons, no matter how impractical i 
may be. There is much talk of endowing 
Floyd Odlum with legal authority to de 
tate who should farm out orders and # 
whom. Also there is talk of legally = 
quiring that defense work be placed = 
distress areas, of providing rigorous pe 
alty against prime contractors who al Americ 
meet delivery dates as an indirect encouy wate’ | 
agement of subcontracting. 
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We've come to the conclusion that our public can’t take it. 
really tough problems. So we ran them. Then what happens? The fellows who had been 
doing most of the yelling fold up and silently steal away. Only a few hardy souls, such as 
the fellow below, can answer those stickers. Shall we go back to diaper-days problems, boys? 


First they were clamoring for 


Major Al Williams, alias, ‘“Tattered Wing Tips,”’ 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WOOING THE MUSE DEPT. 





There’s something about a plane that 
moves more people to poetry! Here's the 
latest to reach our desk. It’s from Miss 
Bonnie Walters of Omaha, Nebraska. 


The plane in the hangar stretched its wings, 
And gave a mighty yawn, 

He thought as he wriggled his piston rings, 
My, what a beautiful dawn! 


He partook of his breakfast of gasoline, 
And out on the runway he rolled, 

Then, glancing to see if his face was clean, 
Up into the air he strolled 


He impolitely scared a tree, 
By zooming far too low, 

Then looking up, what did he see! 
It brought him grief and woe. 


For soaring high above him, 
He saw his girl friend, Jane, 
She was acting coy with Tailspin Jim, 
Oh, it gave him a pain. 
So up he went with a mighty roar, 
And knocked Jim in a spin, 
He watched him hit the floor 
And then, took Jane back down with him. 


Jane thought that he was wonderful, 
And a rubbed wing tips, 

She praised him till the little plane's heart, 
Was doing backward flips. 


The little plane was very gay, 
His head was in a cloud, 

Then he and Jane went off to play. 
They both were very proud. 


THIS MONTH'S BRAIN 
TWISTER 

Robert Smith, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, is one of the fellows 
who thinks our “‘tough” prob- 





lems are just sissies. So he sends in one of 
his own. What can you do with it? 

A flying hunter took off and started to 
fly due South. After he had traveled 100 
miles he had seen nothing, so he turned 
and flew due East. At the end of 100 
miles he spotted a bear on the ground so 


he landed and shot it. He then took off 


again and flew 100 miles back home. 
What was the color of the bear? (Ouch!) 


IT PAYS TO BE CRITICAL 
A great author once remarked that good 
literature often depended upon a man’s 
ability to cut his own writing ruthlessly. 
The man, who could go through his own 
brain child, remove every extraneous word 
—he would have something worthwhile 
when he got through! 

We use the same system in producing 
Gulfpride Motor Oil. We are constantly 





critical of this oil. We are never satisfied 
with removing just enough impurities 
from it. We go even further and by a spe- 
cial process of refining—the Alchlor Proc- 
ess—we remove more of the carbon and 
sludge-formers that often can be so costly 
to an airplane engine. We think the suc- 
cess of Gulfpride Motor Oil proves that 
it pays to be mighty critical—especially 
of your own products! 


WHOPPER OF THE MONTH 
Dear Major, 
I operate a loop-o-plane in a carni- 
val. Maybe you've seen a Loop- 
o-plane. They're little four-seated 
buckets that whirl around on a 
pole. A motor revolves the pole. 
Well, one day I was cleaning 
up the motor, waiting for the eve- 
ning trade to start, when quite by 
chance I spilled a little G.A.G. on 





the motor—you'll notice I at on the motor 
Just then a customer appears so I hop down 
and sell him a ride. Well, I no sooner touch 
that switch and turn my back than the danged 
thing whirls around twice and shoots the 


car up to substratosphere levels. After it 
circles it heads west at four hundred m.p.h 
and disappears. Not having heard of a pre- 
ceding similar situation, I set down to think 
and darned if after half an hour it doesn't 
zoom over the roller coaster and make the 
prettiest hook-on landing on its whirligig 

After the passenger recovered he filed suit 
for twenty grand, which just cleaned out my 
Irish sweepstake winnings. I was going to 
sue G.A.G. for underrating their products 
but I got a ten-year mail 
contract flying round 
trips to Mandalay. 







Hey, this straight- 
jacket doesn’t fit! 





Sincerely yours, 


MANDALAY 
AND BACK 








Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company . . . makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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from the Employees of Lockheed — Christmas 1941 


The American Aircraft Industry produced 
a lot of airplanes at an ever-increasing 
tempo during the first nine months of 
1941. It actually expanded 900% over 
the same period a year ago. The count isn’t 
in for the whole year yet, but our pace— 
our output—continues to forge ahead. 


There’s one real reason for this record— 
and that’s because our hearts are in our jobs 
... but we're not different from any other 
men in American industry. 


We do think however, Americans every- 
where should know these aviation facts: 


]. No industry in the history of the world 
has expanded so fast—ever. 


2. No industry has ever expanded so—with 
NO sacrifice of quality in product. 


3. No industry has EVER so led the world 
in performance, stamina, speed, of product. 


4. No country—England, Germany—any 
country —produces better airplanes of any 
type—big bombers—medium or light or 
dive bombers—interceptors or pursuits. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





These are strong statements. But we can 
make them honestly, without boasting; it’s 
been a cooperative job. We've had to make 
changes and we've learned a lot. We've 
worked with Washington and Dayton— 
with OPM—the engine men—with the 
Army and the Navy. We've fought with 


BURBANK CALIFORNIA YY 


them too—but that’s the healthy, deme 
cratic way of getting the best from the 
best country in the world. But mind you 
we've fought with—nor against them, 
and they with us, not against us. Without 
them we would have accomplished litt 


Now, the gearing up—the speeding up-s 
well on its way. Now—REAv productions 
rolling. Now ‘planes to turn the tide ar 
being delivered in fast-increasing quantities 


And from it all we are learning so mud 
that it seems almost unbelievable. Militar 
necessity has taught us new wing structure 
—new areodynamics that doubtless will 
applied to the design of post-war airplane 
for you—for the world. And military pr 
duction techniques are teaching us howt 
make them cheaper—faster—stronger. 


That's why we know that permanent goo 
is coming from this emergency. That's why 
our jobs are good jobs. That’s why wear 
ticipate a future of peace on earth—a futur 


industry that will make your lives—our livs]® 


—more prosperous and happy. 
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yse Awaits New 
quest: Senate Rushes 
st ‘Defense’ Bill 

By CELESTE W. Pace 








[7 HILE the House awaited 
a vast new request for 
propriations to equip the 
gmy and Navy for active 
fare, the Senate speeded 
sage of the last “defense” 
propriation, an eight-billion- 
Jiar bill carrying $779.000,- 
M for the Army Air Corps 
land $449,720,000 for the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

The items in this bill are of par- 

interest now as a guide to 
far-sighted policy of prepared- 
xcs of our air forces, since the esti- 
tes were submitted to Congress 
fore this country had any con- 
wption of the Japanese plans to 
practice the most exquisite refine- 
ment in treachery ever known to 
modern civilization. 


More Spare Parts 


The War Department appropria- 
tion, for example, contains, besides 
a deficiency item of $331,763,000 to 
cover increased costs of some 16,000 
» demo aircraft under contract, an even 
' larger sum—$408,488,000—to raise 
rom the}irom 12% to 20 per cent the spare 
sart equipment of all combat planes. 
With a similarly bold forward 
stroke, the Army sought and re- 
ceived $379,804,238 to construct 11 
new airfields including four at un- 
named locations outside the contin- 
ental U. S. and 14 “skeletonized” 
fields complete except for housing 
g up—sjand technical facilities and located 
- _.pthalf in the U. S., half outside the 
iction continental limits. 
tide ar} Other Air Corps installations will 
.,. Jalso be put into rapid construction 
antities | with money furnished in this meas- 
ure, including a $9,261,336 expan- 
© much] Sion of the Wright Field laboratory; 
~.. {improvement of air depots at Rome, 
Militan] N. Y., Oklahoma City, and Wellston, 
Ga.; and $15,000,000 to complete con- 
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uctu struction incident to the 30,000-pilot 
will bf training program. 

ahs Ironically, the bill also contem- 
TPlaNy plates $20,249,698 for additional mil- 


Ty itary aviation facilities in the Ha- 
“__,|Waiian Department and $3,222,911 
how for bombing and aerial gunnery 
er, |Practice facilities on Matagorda Is- 
land and the Matagorda Peninsula. 


Rapid Growth Now 


nt good 
t’s wh Size of the Army Air Forces wil! 
"}be built up—now as rapidly as pos- 
we arfsible in light of Dec. 7—to 84-group 
fabia strength and may be further aug- 
l mented with forthcoming new re- 
ur lvegtests to Congress. Even before war 
was declared this regular Army 
aviation personnel was scheduled 
for support by the creation of 21,119 
additional aviation cadets to be com- 
missioned as second lieutenants in 
the Air Reserve. 

It was Admiral Towers, chief of 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
who hinted indirectly at the actual 
realization of naval air operations 
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even before the Japanese invasion 
when he told a House committee in 
secret session during hearings on 
this bill that new aircraft—2020 
planes complete with spare parts 
and “more effective” ordnance in- 
stallation—were immediately neces- 
sary to provide advanced training 
of Navy pilots in service types. 

“Operating requirements” of the 
Naval air force, he said, made it 
impossible for service squadrons to 
conduct this training “to the extent 
possible in normal times.” Presum- 
ably the Admiral had reference to 
naval aircraft activity in the Atlan- 
tic as well as Pacific patrols. 

Besides these funds for Army and 
Navy aviation, the same measure 
contains a number of other aero- 
nautical appropriations including 
over $50,000,000 for expansion of 
CAA’s airport development pro- 
gram. 

This item came upon a stroke of 
misfortune in the House Appropria- 
tions Committee where several 
political-minded members, notab- 
ly Reps. Johnson of West Virginia, 
Johnson of Oklahoma, and Lambert- 
son of Kansas, were instrumental at 
first in effecting a $7,865,300 cut in 
the vitally urgent airport appro- 
priations apparently, judging from 
the transcript of their remarks in 
committee, for the old pork-barrel 
argument that not enough of this 
program is being dished out for 
their home town locations. 


Rep. Johnson of West Virginia, 
for example, asked Col. Clay, of the 
Airport Approval Committee, if he 
did not know that “West Virginia 
is still in the union.” Col. Clay had 
just explained most painstakingly 
that military strategy alone was of 
necessity the sole governing con- 
sideration in the location of CAA 
landing field improvements. 

The House also cut in half to $5,- 
000,000 a fund for construction of 
flight strips along defense highways, 
a project strongly recommended by 
officials of the Army Air Forces. 


Weather Air Aids 


Other appropriations in the same 
bill for aviation included a $190,000 
item for additional Weather Bureau 
aids to air navigation, $365,000 for 
NLRB elections in defense indus- 
tries, $10,000,000 for temporary de- 
fense housing near aircraft and 
other war industries, $75,000 for the 
Labor Department’s Division of 
Public Contracts for “policing of 
defense contracts,” $171,500 for air 
and ocean navigation maps and 
charts by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and large additional 
amounts for development of power 
facilities and access roads to ser- 
vice establishments and armament 
factories. 

The Post Office Department re- 
ceived $20,629 for extension of Con- 
tinental Air Lines’ Route 43 from 
Pueblo to Tulsa via Wichita. 


Air Corps Gulf Coast Area Reports 
Record 6,992 Students in Training 
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REFLECTING the rapid expan- 
sion made by the Air Corps to meet 
defense needs, the Gulf Coast Air 
Corps Training Center by Dec. 1 
had 6,992 aviation students under 
instruction—18 times its training 
strength in Feb. 1939, and almost 
3,000 more than just five weeks 
previous. These latest figures re- 
leased by the GCACTC headquar- 
ters at Randolph Field, Tex., re- 
ceived a decided boost with the re- 
cent opening of two replacement 
centers, one for future pilots at Kelly 
Field, Tex., the other for non-pilots 
at Ellington Field, Tex. 


4,588 Pilots 
As December got under way the 
area’s training strength included 


4,588 pilots or 12 times the number 
of students in the entire Air Corps 
during early 1939, when 384 future 
airmen were undergoing training at 
the Army’s two flying schools, Ran- 
dolph and Kelly Fields. 

Other groups making up the 6,992 
total were observers, navigators and 
bombardiers 233, and novices at the 
induction centers 2,171. 

A total of 31 GCACTC schools are 
now either in operation or under 
construction, those in the latter 
category including three new basic 
flying schools at Enid, Okla., Waco 
and Sherman-Denison, Tex.; four 
advanced flight schools at Lake 
Charles, La., Midland, Lubbock and 
Mission, Tex.; and a flexible gun- 
nery school at Harlington, Tex. 
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Aviation Items Prominent in War Measures 


One of a Fleet 


a 


ONE OF THE Ryan STM-S2 seaplane 
trainers in use by the Netherlands East 
Indies government for naval pilot train- 
ing, pictured at the Fleet Air Arm 
Base at Sourabaya, Java. 


B-19 Establishes 
Air Cargo Mark 


DOUGLAS Aircraft Co. last month 
announced that the B-19 had es- 
tablished a new world’s record for 
air transport of military cargo, tak- 
ing off with a gross weight of 140,000 
lbs.—26,000 lbs. in bombs and the 
remainder in fuel, military equip- 
ment and crew. 

The 13-ton load of dummy bombs 
was equal to a DC-3 transport with 
21 passengers, mail, express, cargo, 
crew and capacity fuel—the maxi- 
mum gross weight of such a plane 
being 25,200 lbs. Douglas states 
that so confident were the plane’s 
makers and Army officials of its 
ability to handle this load that Lt. 
Col. Stanley Umstead, pilot, pre- 
pared for an immediate take-off 
without the customary intermediate 
set-up load flights. 

The B-19’s weight as it taxied 
down the runway was nearly three 
times the normal gross weight of a 
trans-oceanic clipper. It also ex- 
ceeded the gross tonnage of the 12- 
motored German DOX and the Rus- 
sian Maxim Gorky. “Despite its 
spectacular loading,” Douglas offi- 
cials said, “the ship rose from the 
ground in only a few seconds more 
than normal take-off time, using 
but 3,500 of March Field’s 6,000-ft. 
runway.” 


Liberator Bomber Flies 
Atlantic in Record Time 


A record time for the eastward 
crossing of the Atlantic of 8 hours 
23 minutes was made early this 
month by a Consolidated Liberator 
bomber piloted by Capt. O. P. Jones, 
former Imperial Airways and Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways pilot. Pre- 
vious fastest west-east time of 8 
hours 45 minutes was made by a 
Liberator and a Boeing Flying Fort- 
ress. 
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Where Aircraft and Autos Meet 
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Unloading Steel Planks for Portable Airfield 



















































Soldier Binds 
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Sections with Spring Clips 
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Roadside Flight Strips Will Aid Defense 


Development of Landing Areas Along Pujj 


Highways Will Serve Military Aviation 


Today and Civil 


By Lronarp EISERER 


ONSIDERED vital for ade- 
quate air defense now and 
destined for a major role in 
civil air commerce after the 


war, roadside landing and 
parking strips for airplanes are 
definitely on the way and 
within a year will dot the 
country at strategic points as 
appendages of public high- 
ways. 


While the immediate flight strip 
program authorized by Congress in 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941 
and approved by the President late 
last month is a modest one, it is 
looked upon 
by supporters 
as a great 
stride in avia- 
tion progress. 
The initial 
units provided 
for are seen as 
the beginning 
of a vast net- 
work of road- 
side landing 
facilities that 
eventually will 
blanket the U. 
S., and perhaps extend far beyond 
these borders, knitting closer to- 
gether by air all countries of North 
and South America. 

Locations of the first group of 
military flight strips for which $10,- 
000,000 has been authorized will be 
selected by the Army Air Forces 
with cooperation of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads and the 
regional managers of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, who 
will be consulted regarding the gen- 
eral position of these areas in re- 
lation to other landing facilities. No 
definite sites have yet been an- 
nounced but extensive studies have 
already been made by the Public 
Roads Administration and _ state 
highway departments to determine 
where these auxiliary landing areas 
are most needed. 

About $50,000 Apiece 

Based on an estimated average 
unit cost of $50,000, the $10,000,000 
fund will cover the development of 
about 200 projects, scarcely enough 
for a good sized state, but an en- 
couraging start toward the accumu- 
lation of flight strips that will in- 
crease the effectiveness of the war 
effort and also prove of undoubted 
value when with peace the airplane 
becomes a common mode of travel 
With the flight strip principle en- 

dorsed by the President, Congress 
and the military services as of 
prime urgency for national defense, 
a continuing and expanded pro- 
gram seems assured. 
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Hanks 


Needs Tomorrow 













The notion of developing | 
areas for aircraft along public 
ways was first conceived a 


ago by Lt. Col. Stedman Sh 


Hanks, military pilot in the § 
World War and presently agg) 
to the Army Air Corps Fe 

Command. , 


Looking Southward 


Now that flight strips are dy 
appear shortly on the dom 
scene, Col. Hanks is extending | 
vision southward along the t 
jected Inter-American Highway 
Proposing the flight strip idea q 
consideration at the Fourth Py 
American Highway Conference rm 
ently held in Mexico City, 
Col. Hanks expressed hope that ty 
Inter-American Highway wo 
prove a healthy stimulus for avi: 
tion activities south of the bordel 

“It would appear,” he commented 
“that the general purpose of thi 
highway would be furthered by ty 
subsequent construction of flight 
strips through cooperation betwen 
the U. S. government and goven. 
ments of the Central American p- 
publics. This would permit increased 
commercial and private air trafic 
between the U. S. and the other 
American republics, and _ therefore 
would result in increased mutul 
acquaintance.” 

While no definite plans have » 
far been advanced for construction 
of flight strips in Latin Americ 
the idea seems certain to receive 
serious consideration as a means oj 
providing ground facilities in cow- 
tries where regular airport develop 
ments are comparatively meager 


Only Slight Changes 


Under the Hanks’ plan adopted ly 
the War Dept., the construction q 
flight strips in the U. S. will @ 
most cases involve little more tha 
widening the highway rights-d/ 
way or the use of roadside develop 
ment areas, and the establishmeat 
of a definite line of separation 
tween highway and flight strip. 

The flight strip areas will rang 
from 300-800 feet in width and be 
tween 3,000-8,000 feet in length, é 
pending upon the elevation of t& 
ground above sea level and the typ 
of aircraft for which they are » 
tended. Actual runway width wi 
be not less than 150 feet for i 
landing of one plane at a time. 

Since the runway must ® 
straight, the strip will not nec 
sarily parallel the highway through 
out its entire length, especially ® 
rolling or mountainous rego 
where few roads are straight ve 
long. Where possible, runways ¥* 
be laid out in the direction of t 
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. Aviation Along Highways 


(Continued from preceding page) 
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prevailing wind, which is thus ex- 
pected to have an important bear- 
ing on the choice of sites. In places 
where the traffic is particularly 
heavy, a second flight strip may be 
constructed at right angles to the 
one adjacent to the highway. This 
would, in effect, create a four-way 
landing field economically and 
ickly. 
The “tight strip program, the War 
Dept. emphasizes, “is not intended 
to interfere with or detract from 





ion 





ing lang 


re . the present national airport pro- 
Shum . but rather to augment and 
the | supplement it” to meet military 
‘ necessity. : i 
, Fern In general, the roadside landing 
> Sem reas are most urgently needed in 


the northeastern and northwestern 

rd sections of the country which might 
be the first objects of attack by foes 
dome approaching from the Far East or 
ending jj Europe. In these regions the Army 
the pg Air Forces encounter the problem 
of concentrating air units and later 
) idea ig dispersing them, and partly because 
urth Pg of terrain conditions, these are the 
areas which have the least suitable 
ity, Mex} number of airfields for such maneu- 


e that tg vers. 


if iteed 


in coun 
pager. As Flight Strip Will Look Within 
Highway Right-of-Way 
s 
apted | “In the U. S. where there are ex- 
ction @ tensive open areas,” Col. Hanks 
will i stated, “dispersion of the units of 
re thay the Air Forces for protection in a 
ghts-cl national emergency is more prac- 
levelop ticable than the use of underground 
ishmet| hangars at air terminals. The con- 
lon struction of flight strips, which can 
trip. be converted into airdromes for 
l safety, supplies and emergency re- 
und be} Pairs, is also an economical means 
sth, de- of obtaining auxiliary landing areas.” 
of te} The military flight strips will be 
he tye} Carefully located to permit the 
are in-| Tapid scattering of planes from 
th wilj Tegular bases. Thus air strength may 
for te] be massed at critical points without 
ime. | the hazard of having many planes 
st lef destroyed in a single raid. It will be 
nece-§ Tecalled that in early stages of the 
rough European war, the Nazis experi- 
ally 2} enced much success in bombing air- 
regions} Ports and destroying enemy planes 
t vey] before they could fly into action. 
ys wil Generally, the strips will be lo- 
of te} cated within a radius of from five 
to 50 miles from air bases, enhanc- 
A ing their value for storing planes. 








In addition to their value for 
dispersion and storage of aircraft, 
flight strips are expected to find 
much use as emergency landing 
areas for pilots in bad weather, and 
as refueling and servicing points for 
short-range warplanes __ shuttled 
cross-country by the Air Forces 
Combat Command and the Ferry- 
ing Command. 

Construction Will Vary 

The type of construction to be 
used with each flight strip will vary 
according to local conditions, though 
effort will be made to develop areas 
where treatment of the soil will 
not require more than the cultiva- 
tion of a heavy grass turf to make it 
suitable for the operation of all ex- 
cept the largest and heaviest of air- 
craft. A number of the sites, of 
course, will require some form of 
soil stabilization or the hard sur- 
facing of runways. 

While no drastic changes are 
anticipated in highway improvement 
planning, Col. Hanks has recom- 
mended that highways be placed on 
one side of wide rights-of-way in- 
stead of in the center, thus leaving 
the remainder for flight strips. It 
is also urged that communication 
lines or utility poles on the high- 
way right-of-way near the runway 
be placed underground. 

Construction expense of the flight 
strips will be kept to a minimum. 

There will be no permanent build- 
ings erected on them, no aids such 
as floodlights or radio installed. 

One of the most ingenius devices 
now available for immediate appli- 
cation in the flight strip program 
is the portable runway of interlock- 
ing steel panels developed by Army 
aviation engineers and successfully 
tested in the recent First Army 
maneuvers in the Carolinas. Though 
not developed in connection with 
flight strips, the portable metal land- 
ing field, illustrated in accompany- 
ing pictures, is considered a “nat- 
ural” for this purpose, in cases 
where hard surfaces are quickly 
needed to handle heavy planes. 


Greatest Achievement 


Acclaimed by Maj. Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, chief of the Army Air 
Forces, as “the year’s greatest 
achievement in aviation,” the Mar- 
ston Strip—named after the initial 
installation in North Carolina—can 
be pieced together and readied for 
use in less than a week. Its greatest 
advantages are mobility and rapidity 
of construction anywhere. 

The runway, technically known 
as the “Universal steel pierced- 
plank landing mat,” is made up of 
individual steel panels, 10 feet long, 
15 inches wide, one-eighth of an 
inch thick, weighing 65 pounds each 
and laid transversely to the length 
of the runway. Each panel has a 
triple row of holes 2% inches in 
diameter punched out to make its 
weight lighter and to facilitate 
drainage. Two longitudinal corru- 
gations provide extra strength and 
improved traction for plane wheels. 

Joined together, the panels form 

(Turn to page 14) 
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‘Paving’ the Way for Planes 


Army Engineer's Gift of the Year 





Readily Adaptable for Flight Strip Use 
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A POLICY to govern the future 

development of international 
air transportation is now crystal- 
lizing within federal cabinet circles 
where the need for a positive gov- 
ernment y sition on the role of the 
U. S. in commercial overseas flying 
has long been recognized. 

In spite of the war, officials are 
now actively shaping a long-range 
course which will encourage the full 
and healthy expansion of inter- 
national air carriers under the pro- 
tection of a U. S. Government policy. 
As yet no final policy has been 
declared, but persistent reports 
emanating from State Department 
quarters indicate that the trend of 
official thinking continues to sanc- 
tion free competition by private 
enterprise, rather than the Euro- 
pean system of quasi-govern- 
mental operations. 

Second String to Bow 


This view was first indicated some 
months ago when the State De- 
partment strongly recommended to 
Congress that American Export Air- 
lines be given mail pay for trans- 
Atlantic service. Following _ this 
same premise, officials are now re- 
portedly advocating “a second 

string to the bow”—or entrance of 

other companies in the international 
field besides Pan American Air- 
ways. 

But there are signs that currently 
officials are inclined to qualify this 
theory by adding a proviso that any 
“second string” should not “eco- 
nomically dislocate” existing oper- 
ators. This new development is in- 
terpreted as indicating that the 
forthcoming policy may call for a 
division of world air routes among 

' competing carriers in the same man- 
ner that merchant marine trade 
routes are now allocated, thus pro- 

' viding for a variety of opportunities 

_ for service without throwing the 

| door open to cut-throat competition 
through parallel operations. 
Export Hopes for Planes 


_ Meanwhile, American Export has 
filed with CAB for service to Ire- 
land and hopes that the Navy will 

! not seize its three flying boats but 
will allow the company to accept 

delivery of the equipment and enter 

_ operations, either independently or 

_ in conjunction with the Navy or 

' some other federal agency. The 

unborn airline also hopes that all 

| defense projects will not be award- 
ed to PAA before its nascence. 

, But emergencies cannot wait. 
They must be considered first and 

’ the exigencies of immediate needs 

must also be weighed by officials 

in connection with the post-war 
future. Officials believe, however, 
that it is possible to frame—now—a 
long-range policy for the future 
which will “formidably entrench 

' U. S. air operators in international 

service.” 

Concurrently, plans are advan- 

cing for further aids to Latin Amer- 

ican countries in developing air 

_ communication. 
























These plans are three-fold, in- 
volving international trunk lines to 
Latin America; internal feeder line 
development with U. S.-furnished 
equipment and management under 
contracts allowing gradual acquisi- 
tion of control by Latin American 
nationals; and, thirdly, a network of 
air cargo services linking all Latin 
American countries. 

Such service by air could be 
achieved at relatively little cost in 
time or money when compared to 
the difficulties of developing ground 
transportation over the mountains 
and jungles. 

eee 


New Bill Would Exempt 
Mfrs. From Sales Taxes 


EXEMPTION of aircraft and 
other war manufacturers from state 
and local sales and use taxes is the 
purpose of legislation now under 
consideration by the Treasury De- 
partment and the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The bill proposes somehow to 
circumvent two recent U. S. Su- 
preme Court decisions to the con- 
trary and is said to have been 
cleared at the White House for early 
enactment. 

Its sponsor, Rep. John Cochran 
(D., Mo.) believes the application 
of these local sales taxes to defense 
operations in practice represents an 
indirect tax against the federal 
government which would vastly in- 
crease the financial burden of the 
taxpayers of the national defense 
program. 
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Healthy Course for International Carriers 
Being Born; Trend is Toward Competition 


His bill (HR 6049) is sufficiently 
broad in its present form to grant 
exemptions also for lease-lend ac- 
counts as well as all domestic de- 
fense activities for the U. S., includ- 
ing prime and subcontractors and 
covering all manner of operations 
from actual production to mainte- 
nance and storage of completed war 
supplies or parts. 

eee 


Proposal for Mechanics 
Training Gains Favor 


AIRCRAFT MECHANICS may 
yet be trained under CAA direction 
in private schools throughout the 
country by passage of the Randolph 
bill broadening the scope of CPTP 
for the purpose. 

Hearings on the measure opened 
last week before the newly created 
civil aviation subcommittee of the 
House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce and, according 
to present indications, will conclude 
in an atmosphere favorable to the 
program. 

The proposal was given consider- 
able impetus by a sudden switch 
in viewpoint on the part of CAA 
which originally shied away from 
the project to avoid stepping on the 
toes of the National Youth Admin- 
istration which now conducts an 
aircraft mechanics training program. 

The NYA activity, however, is 
restricted to public institutions and 
does not, in the opinion of some 
experts, thus allow full utilization 
of all existing training facilities at 
a time when the need for building 





Burbank Bomber Pool 





THREE OR FOUR silver transports dot this photograph, but all the other ships 
are part of a bomber pool for England at the Lockheed factory in Burbank, Cal. 
The warplanes are the famed Hudson bombers that the RAF has dubbed “Old 


Boomerang." 
Battle of Britain. 


More than 1,500 Hudsons have risen up from this pool to fight the 
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Strikes, Profit Ce« 


And ‘Lobbying’ 


ON CAPITOL HILL j 
the declaration of war, 
moved ahead with a fa 
of routine and defense 

Widely publicized was 
sional reaction—and 
respect to strikes in war 
and concerning control o 

Other measures 
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tion by Rep. Hall, (R., 
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tions, Sen. 


ator Downey (D., Cal.) filed a rem. 
lution for a special committee 
investigate the defense of the Weg 
Coast, Alaska and Hawaii. 
Another investigation—of “lobby. 


ing” 


by Rep. Gehrmann (Pr 
But Rep. May’s 


in connection with defense con. 
tracts, was called for in a resolution 


og., Wis), 


Military Affain 


Committee has already begun sud 
a probe disclosing a number of a 


tivities 

brokers” 

criticized 
Meanwhile, another bi 
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Il to limit 


profits on government contracts was 
presented to the House, this one by 


Rep. Boren (D., Okla.) 


a 10 per cent ceiling on aircraft and 


other war orders. 
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Arnold on Air Powell 
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standing speed and defensive armor 


and armament. 


“The RAF already has many o 
our four-engine Consolidated B-2 
The B-24 is so maneu-h 
verable, in spite of its size, that the 
Coastal Command has stuck fou 
cannon in the nose, equipped it with 


anti-submarine devices and depth 
® 


bombers. 


charges and used it as 


Commenting briefly on the acti- 
vities of the Air Corps Ferrying 
Arnold revealed 
that from June to October the Com- 
mand moved 900 planes from the 
West Coast to eastern terminals 
with only two fatal accidents ani 
at an average of two days en roule j 
as against eight days for the earlier ’ 

t 
t 


Command, Gen. 


civilian ferry service. 


in transit. 


To date, no plane ready to leave 


a fighter. 


On a norm 
day in that period, 40 planes wer 
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the factory has been delayed mor . 


than 24 hours, barring zero-zen 
Ordinarily, he stated, f 


weather. 


pilot makes five deliveries in a 5 


day period, with more 


ferry pilots absorbing valuable e- 


perience in concentrated 


than 


doses. 
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N OSTRICH with his head in the snow might properly 
A typify many of those people who formerly traveled 
by air only in the summer time. Now they have learned 
that winter makes Jess difference in the air than it does on 
the ground. Above the snow and ice, the clear, clean 
winter air is fine for Flagship travel. This winter, as 
never before, the time-saving advantages of air trans- 
portation — for men, mail and materials — will prove 
priceless to individuals, to business and to the nation. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES ~. 























director 
dent o! 
Associat 
instrum: 


In order to. give maximum assistance to the national defense 


program, aid for the duration of the present emergency, Cal- 
Aero Flight Academy, Mira Loma Flight Academy and Polaris 
Flight Academy will continue to devote their entire efforts 
and modern airport-academy bases at Ontario, Oxnard, Lan- 
caster and Glendale, California, exclusively to the training of 


Flying Cadets for the U.S. Army Air Force and Royal Air Force. 








THE TRAINING POLICY OF THESE 
SCHOOLS IS DEDICATED FIRST 
TO SAFETY AND SECOND TO 
TECHNICAL PERFECTION. 


a 
MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, PRES. 
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Aviation Shifts to War Status Quickly 


(Continued from page 1) 





had its immediate tempering counteraction with statements by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration that civil pilots may regain 
their certificates and right to fly by proving citizenship and 


S edditional assurance that the grounding of civil aviation 
was a temporary measure designed to control the air and elimi- 
ate possible sabotage from the skies, came in the announce- 
ment by Mayor LaGuardia, director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, in creating the Civil Air Patrol. Its chief object will 
be to enlist for the duration of the war approximately 90,000 


certificated pilots and approxi- 
mately 100,000 ground per- 


sonnel. 

Maj. Gen. John F. Curry, 
U. S. Army Air Corps, has 
been assigned by the Army to 
the Office of Civilian Defense 
and was designated by Mayor 
LaGuardia as National Com- 
mander of the Civil Air Patrol. 


Aide to LaGuardia 


Gill Robb Wilson, state aviation 
director for New Jersey and presi- 
dent of the National Aeronautic 
Association, who has been largely 
instrumental in the formation of the 
Civil Air Patrol plans, has been ap- 
pointed executive officer to serve 
under Gen. Curry. Maj. Reed G. 
Landis, veteran pilot and until re- 
cently a vice president of American 
Airlines, has been named as Avia- 
tion Aide to Mayor LaGuardia. 

The Mayor’s announcement said: 

“It is the object of the Civil Air 
Patrol to enlist, train and discipline 
civil aviation personnel and ma- 
teriel so that their potential value 
to defense may be made available 
immediately. The potential value 
would be enhanced by the volun- 
tary completion of training courses 
provided by national headquarters 
of the Office of Civilian Defense 
with the cooperation of the War 
and Navy Departments and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration.” 

Organized on a regional Corps 
Areas and state basis, it was an- 
nounced that the first meeting of 
state commanders was to have been 
held in Washington Dec. 11-13 at 
which time full details of the pro- 
gram would be revealed. Booklets 
describing the program, and how 
enlistments may be made, are to be 
mailed out to all CAA offices and 
— starting the week of Dec. 


Suspends All Permits 


The CAA emergency order issued 
on Dec. 8 suspended all pilot cer- 
tificates except those held by pilots 
employed as such by scheduled air 
carriers, but provided for releases 

suspension as follows: 

a. For pilots at schools where 

activities are being con- 
ducted for the government, by the 
supervising Army or Navy 
Tepresentative or by the CAA rep- 
Tresentative whose signature across 
the certificates shall indicate that he 
is satisfied that the holder is an 
— citizen of unquestionable 





b. For pilots at aircraft manu- 
facturing plants and at other de- 
fense manufacturing plants, by the 
senior Army or Navy inspector 
supervising the activities of the 
plant in the same manner as in- 
dicated in a. 

c. In ferry activities, by the re- 
sponsible Army or Navy officer in 
the same manner as indicated in a. 

d. All other certificates may be 
reinstated only after satisfactory 
evidence of citizenship and loyalty 
accompanied by positive identifica- 
tion has been accepted by a desig- 
nated representative of the CAA. 

e. At all times, reinstated certifi- 
cates shall be considered valid only 
when the holder presents with the 
certificate positive proof of identifi- 
cation. 

Brig. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, 
CAA Administrator, who made the 
announcement, said that these re- 
quirements are applicable at this 
time only to the continental limits 
of the U. S., its territories and pos- 
sessions and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Hinckley Acts 


Following up Gen. Connolly’s 
orders, Robert H. Hinckley, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Air, 
sent the following telegram to all 
state governors: 

“Request immediate steps to be 
taken to assign properly authorized 
police officers to all known landing 
fields for aircraft for protection of 
field facilities and to hold such air- 
craft on the fields unless they are 
aircraft engaged in scheduled air 
transportation or are publicly owned 
or operated under contract with the 
federal government pending the is- 
sue of instructions as to how such 
aircraft may be permitted to take 
the air by properly accredited rep- 
resentative of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration or by a Command- 
ing Officer of an Army or Navy sta- 
tion and pending further instruc- 
tions for the formation of the Civil 
Air Patrol as communicated to you 
a few days ago by the Office of Civil 
Defense. Urgent.” 

Civilian Pilot Training schools 
were almost immediately relieved 
of the suspension orders, but a 
number of private pilots were or- 
dered grounded pending their re- 
lease from the restrictions. Al- 
though the orders are not designed 
to affect the vast majority of pri- 
vate pilots and private aircraft, they 
will keep out of the air all pilots 
who are not citizens and all those 
with criminal records. 


Off to Maneuvers 


. 


SHORTLY AFTER this photo was taken, these 14 North American B-25 medium 
bombers left Los Angeles Municipal Airport to join the 17th Bombardment Group | 


and 89th Reconnaissance Squadron in maneuvers at Augusta, Ga. The ships were 


under the command of Maj. John J. O'Hara. 


On the manufacturing front, Col. 
John H. Jouett, president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, told AMERICAN AVIATION 
Datty: “If it is possible for us, the 
aircraft manufacturers of this coun- 
try, to view our responsibilities any 
more gravely than we have in the 
past, this dastardly attack by the 
Japanese fills us with the greatest 
incentive. The aircraft industry 
pledges that it will not relax its ut- 
most efforts until the war is won. 
It is our firm belief that we can 
continue to produce enough air- 
craft so that they will be a decisive 
factor in the war on all fronts.” 

Under-Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson ordered maximum pro- 
duction efforts in a message to his 
procurement chiefs. “All officers 
and civilian employes to be re- 
quired to work as many additional 
hours each day as is necessary to 
get the day’s work done,” he or- 
dered. 

“You are directed to take all 
necessary steps to boost munitions 
manufacture to the highest possible 
level. Additional overtime work 
and second and third shifts must be 
arranged. Our production must be 
put on a 24-hour a day basis im- 
mediately. You are directed to take 
such steps as will achieve this as 
quickly as possible.” 

Ban on Japanese 

Up to press time, air transport 
companies had received no orders 
other than to keep Japanese off their 
planes. The question of seat pri- 
orities was expected to be settled 
within a few days, and air express 
shipments were undergoing close 
inspection at all points over the 
country. No request had been made 
by either Army or Navy for pool- 
ing of equipment in an emergency, 
but a plan was understood to have 
been worked out if the need arose. 

Pan American Airways suffered 
one airplane loss on its Pacific 
route. A Sikorsky S-42 which has 
been used as a shuttle between 
Manila and Hong Kong, was bombed 
and destroyed in the harbor at 
Hong Kong during the first Jap 
attack on that city. The airline re- 


ported that no personnel had been 
killed or injured in any of the Pa- 
cific raids, but that the company 


personnel at Wake Island had been | 


evacuated by the Philippine Clipper 


a few hours before the Japs raided 
the island. Pan American’s com- 
munication system continued to 
function at every point except Wake 
Island. A west-bound clipper out 
of San Francisco and due to ar- 
rive Sunday morning at Honolulu, 
returned to the mainland safely. 
Hearings on Schedule 

The Civil Aeronautics Board an- 
nounced that it would continue to 
hold hearings on schedule for the 
time being, but would be ready at 
an instant’s directive to hold any 


hearing necessary to the war effort |; 


and indicated that any such hear- 





ings would be conducted in secret | 


session. 


A new element entered the air- | 


line route picture Dec. 8 when a 


significant statement from the War } 


Department was read into the 
record by Major E. F. Gillespie, of 
the Army Air Staff, as the CAB 


hearing opened on the application | 
of American Airlines for a route to | 
Mexico City from El Paso and Ft. | 
Worth. The War Dept., he said, “in | 
the light of recent events .. . ! 
will no longer tolerate the subor- | 
dination of national defense inter- | 
ests to the commercial aspirations 


of any air carrier.” 

“This statement,” said Major Gil- 
lespie, “is intended not only for the 
present application but for all air 


carriers, and it is hoped that they | 


will bring that complete coopera- 
tion which is essential to the pres- 
ent undertaking in which we are all 
engaged.” 

While not directly endorsing the 
application of American, Major Gil- 
lespie did state that the airway 
proposed by American would be of 
use to the Air Forces. Observers 
considered this to be as near an en- 
dorsement of American’s applica- 
tion as the War Dept. would give. 


It seemed clear that no new airline | 
receive | 


route application would 
consideration unless it has value to 
the national defense. 








[ Defense ] 


Air Base Command—To supple- 
ment work of the recently created 
_Air Service Command, the War 
Dept. is speeding formation of a 
new Air Base Command responsible 
for keeping planes flying along 
battle fronts. While the Air Serv- 
ice Command is essentially a rear 
echelon charged with maintaining 
a steady flow of supplies among the 
various air depots, the Air Base 
Command, mostly mechanics and 
technicians, will repair and service 
planes in forward areas of opera- 
tion. It will be a mobile unit, but 
‘of sufficient strength to convert 
| fields and pastures into airdromes 
| wherever needed. 

fl 


















Floyd Bennett Field—The Navy, 
which is currently paying the City 
| of New York $50,000 a year rent for 
juse of Floyd Bennett Field as a 
/naval air station during the emer- 
|gency, now proposes to buy the 
/ field outright for $10,000,000. 

* 

| Civil Pilot Licenses—Under re- 
|vised and _ simplified procedure 
military pilots may obtain an initial 
‘or renewal civil certificate simply 
|by filing with Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
| ministration evidence that they are 
/on flying status, together with a 
| statement from operations person- 
| nel showing types, class and horse- 
|}power of aircraft piloted and the 
| hours logged in each type. 

. 

New HQ Post—Hq & Hq Squadron, 
Third Air Force Base Command, 
have been transferred from Savan- 
nah, Ga., to Drew Field, Tampa, Fla. 
7 


Combat Crewmen — Eligibility re- 
quirements for Army air navigators 
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Army-Navy Briefs 


and bombardiers have been lowered 
to assure an adequate force of these 
crewmen for the mounting number 
of long-range bombers rolling off 
assembly lines. Graduates of ac- 
credited high schools, 20 to 26 in- 
clusive, upon passing an Air Corps 
intelligence test are now being ac- 
cepted for a joint navigator-bomb- 
ardier training course designed to 
turn out a minimum of 10,000 
specialized crewmen by the end of 
1942. The Air Corps previously re- 
quired at least two years college 
training or its equivalent for these 
specialists. Combining the courses 
is also an innovation, since here- 
tofore navigators and bombardiers 
have been trained separately. 


Biggest Bomber—Air Corps last 
week formally accepted the Douglas 
B-19, world’s biggest bomber, and 
intends to transfer the plane from 
Clover Field, Santa Monica, Cal., to 
Wright Field, Dayton, O., early next 
month. 

. 


Ferrying Safety—In an official 
statement issued Nov. 27 on Air 
Corps Ferrying Command opera- 
tions (described in AMERICAN 
AVIATION, Oct. 1), the War Dept. 
indicated that “more than 3,000,000 
miles of safe delivery flights” have 
been accomplished by the ACFC. 


Gen. Lahm Retires at 64 
Maj. Gen. Frank P. Lahm, the 
Army’s first pilot, relinquished his 
last command—that as head of the 
Gulf Coast Air Corps Training 
Center—Nov. 30, when he reached 
the statutory retirement age of 64. 
A giant ground and aerial review 
was held at Randolph Field, Tex., 
in tribute to Gen. Lahm’s service. 
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Priorities 


General preference orders issued extending pres 
(PM 1626) 


Steel Preference Order: 
regulations for pig iron, steel, and special kinds of iron and steel. 


Division of Contract Distribution 
Muskegon Certified: Muskegon, Mich., certified to War and Navy Depts . 


distressed area requiring 2,250,000 man-hours of contracts, including aviatin 
(PM 1654). 
New Field Offices: Regional headquarters located at Miami (514 Congr, 


Bldg.), Shreveport, La. (916 Giddens Lane Bldg.), Toledo (519 Spitzer Bldg 
Manchester, N. H. (Amoskeag Industries Bldg.), Reno, Nev. (Saviers Bldg.) q, 
lumbia, S. C. (Manson Bldg.), Erie, Pa. (Erie Trust Bldg.), Montpelier, yy 
State St.). 

Permanent Exhibits Planned: Sixteen cities to get permanent exhibitions 
equipment and parts needed by defense program. Interested manufacturer » 
Jan. 1 may visit displays at New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Ciey, 
land, Detroit; shortly thereafter shows will be set up at Atlanta, Boston, Oj. 
cinnati, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Birmingham, Buffalo, Kansas ci, 
Los Angeles. Total of 50 exhibits are planned ultimately. ; 


Lend-Lease Administration 


Aid Total Reaches Billion: Actual aid totals $1 billion. with contracts let fy, 
more than 75% of the first $7 billion allocation (LLA 1). 


Office of Price Administration 


Zinc Price Fixing: List of maximum prices for rolled zinc sheets, strips ang 
plates prepared in light of recent lc a pound increase in price of slab zine 
(PM 1664). 

Oil Industry Prices Fixed: Price Administrator explains request to petroleyp 
industry to maintain price levels prevailing Nov. 7 (PM 1662). 


Labor Division 
How to Get Defense Work: Division economist’s 10-point plan to be followg 


by non-defense industry and its labor organizations in cooperation with goven. 
ment to get defense work and avert priority unemployment. (PM 1720). 


Supply Priorities & Allocations Board 


Copper Production: Public hearings decided upon (date to be set later) % 
study all possibilities of increasing copper production (SPA 19) 


Other OEM Statements 


Expansion of Aircraft Plants: Table shows that 334 aircraft plant expansion 
were approved by government agencies in September, representing cost of $9%- 
761. Other industries’ totals also appear, but no breakdown is provided by com- 
panies or areas. (PM 1598). 

Lockheed Hiring Policy Commended: President's Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practices commends Lockheed Aircraft Corp. for “sympathetic and ip. 
telligent program of eliminating discrimination” based on race, creed, color o 
national origin, citing that the firm in past three months trained and employed 
125 Negroes. (PM 1699) 











Strip Program Approved 


(Continued from page 9) 


areas for private planes. 
Located adjacent to existing high- 
ways and with regular highway 
building machinery used in thei 
construction, flight strips offer a 
























a continuous runway 150 feet wide 

jand 3,000 feet long, the precise size 
‘proposed for many of the flight 
strips. 
The pierced-plank landing mats 
provide a natural camouflage, since 
the holes permit grass and weeds 
to grow between them leaving the 
/ runways practically invisible to un- 
‘familiar eyes. It might be made 
to look like a cornfield, or as is now 
| practiced in Europe, camouflaged by 
| painting a road through it. Any 
structures on the flight strip could 
then be disguised as farmhouses and 
barns. 





Almost every type of plane used 
by the Air Forces has successfully 
j tried out the metal strip, the tests 
i} showing that rain does not make 
ithe surface slippery, that the strip 
lis as easy to get into as a regular 
landing field, and that there is less 
wear on the rubber tires of the land- 
ing gear than there is on a concrete 
runway. Also, while flexible enough 


to conform to general topography, 
the mat is yet rigid enough to bridge 
over inequalities in the ground. 

The mat is described by the War 
Dept. as having the bearing strength 
of four inches of concrete, and 
weighing about 1,000 tons. During 
installation of the Marston Strip, 
one crew of 75 soldiers achieved a 
speed of one foot a minute, laying 
four of the 15-inch strips across 
the 150-foot wide mat in five 
minutes. 

Important feature of the new 
portable runway is that the fabri- 
cated steel of which it is made is 
one of the most readily available 
steel products at present. 

According to reports from abroad, 
the British, French and Germans 
have developed similar types of 
portable runways, employing steel 
grating to be laid on soft or uneven 
land for temporary airfields and to 
bridge bomb craters at airports. 

As with flight strips along high- 


means of developing aviation facili- 
ties at a minimum cost. Small com- 
munities and cities that can il 
afford the expense of regular air- 
ports should be able to maintain 
flight strips, and thus bring aviation 
into the everyday lives of the vast 
populace. 


ways, the portable runway idea, 
while conceded to have a civil 
future, will for the duration of the 
war be devoted to military purposes. 

But with the coming of peace, the 
sky will be filled with private 
planes, making the need for ade- 
quate ground facilities greater than 
ever. Just as suitable roads for 
speed and safety had to be con- 
structed before the automobile came 
into general use, so good landing 
and take-off facilities must become 
commonplace before civil aviation 
can reach its fullest development. 

Thus, while flight strips for the 
immediate future will be con- 
structed for military expediency, 
the program is nevertheless in keep- 
ing with long-range planning for 
air transportation. Flight strips 
which today permit squadrons of 
bombers and fighters to be con- 
centrated near the airports of major 
cities, tomorrow will prove of con- 





Defense Train Success 


Defense Train No. 1, dis- 
patched from Washington by 
OPM to tour the eastern 
U. S., has located 17 new 
sources for products which 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics was finding it diffi- 
cult to obtain. The new 
sources include machine 
shops capable of handling 
work with which the Naval 
Aircraft Factory at Phila- 
delphia is at present over- 
loaded. 








tinued value as landing and storage 
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iS we 
is we 


ERE IS THE RIGHT of a man 

7. stand on his own two feet, 
and with his own hands and talents 
carve out a place for himself and 
his family. 
There is the right of a woman to 
look hopefully ahead, to raise up her 
brood in dignity and self-respect, un- 
dictated to save by her own mother- 
wisdom and conscience. 


There is the right of a boy to lead 
the hale, free life of boys, flying kites 
when the wind blows, playing cops 
and robbers when he wants, going 
to school when he must — and out 
of it all somehow shaping a future 
to a good pattern. 


There is the right of a small child 
to its chance for health and love and 
laughter, to a good start toward who- 
knows-what fine and useful life in 
years to come. 


Simple things, aren’t they, these 
things that spell America and add 
up to freedom! 


So simple, so wholesome, it seems 
daft that somewhere bombs scream 
down to blast them, tanks lunge to 
crush them, bullets fly to drive from 
the minds of men the idea that these 
are their rights, inalienable. 


But the bombs do fall, the tanks do 
roll, the bullets do fly—and in such 
a world our only shield seems to be 
more bombs of our own with bombers 





to carry them, more tanks and the 
cannon to arm them, more bullets 
and faster guns to fire them. 


So it is that from Goodyear factories 
meant for building things to enlarge 
life and make it better, now must 
flow in a swelling tide the things our 
country needs if we are to hold what 
we have. 


Skills and facilities developed that a 
peaceful world might have better 
tires, floor coverings, soles and heels, 
transmission belts and a thousand 
like useful things, now focus on the 
making of barrage balloons, bomber 
wings and tails, bullet-punc- 
ture-sealing inner tubes and 
fuel tanks, gas masks, rubber 
tank track treads and a host 
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AMERICA MUST BE FIRST 
IN THE AIR 


Unless and until America is the most 
powerful nation in the air, our 
safety, our freedom, and our stand- 
ard of living will not again be what 
they have been in the past. 
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GOOD YEAR 





of other Goodyear-made defense 


products. 


This is no choice of ours—like your- 
self, we would far rather spend our 
days making this a land where life | 
can be richer, liberty enjoyed, where | 


| 


' 
| 


the pursuit of happiness can go 
steadily on. 

| 
But when the decision lies between | 


helping our government prepare for | 
impregnable defense of such things, | 
or running the risk of having them 
swept away, there is no option and | 


we feel as we know you do. ! 


That which we in America have, we | 
intend to do our part) 


to hold. 


it, what else matters? 


Compared with holding | 
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Fortnightly Review 


(Continued from page 1) 


| pilot training, for airplanes! But, said Longfellow almost a 


century ago, “Look not mournfully into the past. It comes not 


} back again. Wisely improve the present.” War has come and 


we can only go forward and build with what we have. 
The effect on U. S. aviation will be profound. A multitude 


of war-time adjustments will be necessary. Thanks to a hand- 
ful of wise planners, civil aviation will not be grounded during 
| the war, although it was civil aviation that bore the first brunt 
| of the war itself by being grounded. Through the good offices 
/ of Gill Robb Wilson, president of the National Aeronautic 
| Association; of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and of a sympathetic 
| Army, civil aviation will have a place in war-time life in the 

U. S. For manufacturers and scheduled airlines, the war means 
4 “¥: 

more hours of work, more diligence, more effort of men and 
| equipment. 


Less than a week before the first bomb was dropped on a 


| surprised Hawaii, Maj. Gen. H. R. Harmon, Commanding Officer 
of the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training Center, struck the keynote 
| of air power in a talk before the National Aviation Training 
/ Association at Kansas City. 


“If it is to be war,’ Gen. Harmon said, “our prime need is 


an invincible, yea, an overpowering Air Force—a bigger and 
| better air force than Hitler ever even dreamed of. 
air force can reach and reach in time the many points of vast 
strategic importance which exist now in this worldwide struggle 
—the Burma Road, Murmansk, North Africa, Moscow, the oil 
fields of the Caucasus. Only an Air Force can fight in New 
England today, on the Pacific Coast tomorrow.” 


Only an 


U. S. aviation will not shirk from its destined job. 
Pepping Up Production 


| COMMENDABLE war-time activity in Canada to raise the 


morale of aircraft workers and to aid in speeding produc- 


tion might well be adopted in the U. S. Through the courtesy 
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of B. W. Franklin, manager of the aircraft division of ‘aNadig 
Vickers Ltd., we have received samples of the posters any 
pamphlet material disseminated by one means or ai other , 
the management and workers of Canada’s aircraft ndusty 
Notable contributors to the scheme are the two aviation journal 
Canadian Aviation and Commercial Aviation, while the ms: 
spring behind the drive is dynamic and well liked Ralph P. Bel 
Canada’s director-general of aircraft production. So effectiy 
has been the campaign that newspapers have reprinted y 
Bell’s “pep talks” to management and workers. Now that ». 
are Officially in the war, a similar campaign in this cou 5 
would be desirable. ' 


A & E Mechanics Needed 


f byens HOUSE Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee ; 

currently considering Representative Jennings Randolph 
bill to amend the Civilian Pilot Training Act so that mechanig 
as well as pilots, can be trained by government funds in Privat 
A &E schools. Speedy action is needed. There is no substitus 
for the thorough training offered by existing approved privay 
schools; their services should be fully utilized during the eme. 
gency. So far they have been largely left out of the defens 
program. Their enrollments have been cut by free governmen; 
courses in a few phases of aircraft work. The impending acu 
shortage of A & E mechanics can only be met successfully by 
using private schools to capacity. 7 


The Story of Chkaloy 


| ed AVIATION movies warrant mention outside the news. 

paper film columns but we commend a new Soviet release 
to you if it comes your way. Called “Wings of Victory” an 
well supplied with English sub-titles, the film tells the story of 
the late Valeri Chkalov, one of Russia’s legendary air heroes 
who died in 1938. A stunt and test pilot, Chkalov will be mt 
membered in this country as director of the 1935 flight from 
Moscow to Vancouver via the Pole. Here is an aviation movie 
with a factual background without the usual outlandish Holly. 
wood trimmings. While the film reveals little of Soviet aviation 
it is a production of merit. It has been released in the U. § }y 
Artkino, Soviet film agency. ¥ 


The 10,000th Cub 


iene of the 10,000th airplane by Piper Aircraft Corp 
; late in November is a milestone in civil aviation. Mr 
William T. Piper, an intrepid pioneer with boundless faith and 
courage, has established an enviable record. It is pleasing to 
know that he was one of those carefully considered for the Collie 
Trophy, for his contribution to civil aviation has been a real one 
Our congratulations! 


Worthy Promotion 


DV git + pyar worse of Lt. Col. Arthur I. Ennis as chief of the 
public relations division of the Army Air Forces is gratify 
ing and a real service to newsmen. Col. Ennis has a long record 
in the Air Corps, knows newsmen and their problems as wel 
as Air Forces news. It was a highly acceptable promotion and 
we wish him well. 





First Helicopter Passenger 


Grover Loening, well-known airplane designer whose association 
with aviation goes back over a quarter of a century, claims he is the 
first helicopter passenger in the history of aviation. As chairman 
of the board of Platt-LePage Aircraft Corp. of Philadelphia, he was 
taken up recently as first passenger in the two-place helicopter 
developed by that company. Development of this type of aircraft 
is getting top attention in many aeronautical circles. The Sikorsky 
and Platt-LePage models differ markedly in principle of design, but 
both are achieving the same objective and the proponents of the 
helicopter firmly believe this type of craft is the answer to private 








flying and opens up enormous aerial horizons for the post-war period. 
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State Rights 


In thumbing through your Nov. 
1 issue, I note with some interest 
the statements you made on page 
32 under the column “From State 
to State.” I think your article as 
regards the Michigan finger print- 
ing and badges is very well set 
forth; however, I note that in citing 
the registration of landing areas in 
the state of New Hampshire and 
your remarks as regards activity in 
other states, you are not aware of 
the fact that Michigan has been li- 
censing airports and landing fields 
and airport managers since 1930. 

In the case of the licensing of 
aviation instructors, I believe that 
Michigan was one of the first to 
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realize that a man might be an ex- 
cellent pilot and still be a lousy 
instructor, and in order to properly 
supervise the training of student 
aviators, we went into the business 
of licensing flight instructors. 

The interesting part about it is 
that in the early days of the check- 
ing of so-called instructors, we time 
after time found pilots that could 
not spin an airplane—their concep- 
tion of a spin was a spiral. In many 
instances we made recommenda- 
tions to the old Dept. of Commerce 
that a pilot be re-checked for the 
grade of license he then held be- 
cause in our opinion he was not 
qualified to be a transport pilot, 
which was the license then issued. 

Since the advent of the certifica- 
tion of instructors by CAA, we are 
still issuing flight instructor li- 
censes; however, we no longer give 
tests for that license but recognize 
the pilot's CAA rating as an in- 
structor and automatically issue the 
state certificate. 

Our reason for still issuing the 
state certificate is that this office 
cannot touch a federal certificate in 
the case of the man being a viola- 
tor, or, in the case of any other op- 
eration which might prove detri- 
mental. By his being required to 
hold a state certificate, we can at 
least stop his operation as an in- 
structor within the state boundaries. 

Regarding the state licensing air- 
ports and landing fields used for 
commercial purposes, we believe 
that this is still an important state 
function and is necessarily the right 
of the several states, and I believe 
that if other states took the same 
action it would avoid the tendency 
on the part of CAA to take over 
that prerogative. 

Our policy has always been that 
whereas we set up minimums for 
such licenses, we are still in posi- 
tion to grant temporary permits for 


short periods of time wherein the 
operator is allowed to bring his 
field up to or above the minimum 
specified without affecting his op- 
eration, and inasmuch as he is 
dealing with local people entirely 
conversant with his problems he 
re that he is being given a fair 


e. 
In the case of our licensing air- 


Port managers, it gives us immedi- 


ate control over the field under his 


jurisdiction, and makes it manda- 


tory that he enforce all the state 


requirements and regulations. I 
can readily visualize, however, a lot 
of difficulty if the CAA embarked 


= Pro, Con and Otherwise | 


upon such a program because I 
don’t believe that such a program 
can be handled by remote control 
and neither do I believe that there 
is any need or necessity for such a 
federal requirement. 

I believe that the several states 
should take immediate action to- 
ward this end thereby exercising 
the state’s full rights and obviating 
the necessity on the part of the 
federal government. It is quite 
possible that we have some states 
that are of the opinion that if we 
“let George do it” it will be done 
far better, or that if they, them- 
selves, hang back, someone else 
will do it for them, and of course 
this is pretty apt to be so; but after 
they have waited and someone else 
has done it for them, they will be 
the first to holler the loudest over 
the fact that someone else has exer- 
cised all of their prerogatives for 
them. 

S. B. Srerrs, Director 
Michigan Board of Aeronautics 
Lansing, Mich. 


(To clear up the point raised regard- 
ing the article mentioned, we call at- 
tention to the statement therein that 
the features cited for the particular 
states are “but a few of the aviation 
activities initiated by the states." The 
article in question made no attempt to 
summarize the activities of the various 
states, but merely focused attention on 
certain elements of state regulation that 
might in the future be paralleled by 
federal control.—The Editors.) 


Inconvenience 


Three times recently I have had 
occasion to meet friends on incom- 
ing planes at Washington National 
Airport. I was greatly annoyed and 
inconvenienced by the fact that 
these planes were not announced 
on the public address system until 
several minutes after they had 
landed. This created confusion and 
led to difficulty in locating the per- 
sons on the planes. 

Inasmuch as Washington National 
is supposed to be the country’s 
finest airport in all respects, I should 
think that the airlines would make 
every effort to keep their services 
even better than they are at other 
fields. At Chicago, for instance, 
planes are announced while they 
are approaching the field. 

B. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


Douglas’ Essense 


The Douglas Aircraft advertise- 
ment in your Dec. 1 issue, page 35, 
uses the word “essense.” My dic- 
tionary spells it “essence.” Why 
didn’t AMERICAN AVIATION catch this 
slip-up? 

Austin SIMMONS 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

(The editors noticed the error shortly 
before presstime, but remaining time 
was insufficient to make the change in- 
asmuch as it would have been necessary 
to re-letter the word on a proof and 
then engrave a new makeshift electro- 
plate—which would likely have been of 


inferior quality—Ed.) 
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Courtesy of Broadcasting 


drawn by Sid Hix 


“It’s the Radio Station—They Say You've Just Won a 
Piper Cub Airplane!” 





Seaplane Floats 


On page 28 of your Oct. 15 issue 
you published a table entitled “Six 
Months U. S. Civil Aircraft Produc- 
tion.” 

In this schedule you list under 
“Seaplanes,” 

Single engine, 1941... 3; 1940. .10 

Multi-engine, 1941... 5; 1940.. 0 

We would be very much inter- 
ested to know how you arrived at 
these figures, as we have produced 
and sold more floats in the last two 
years for civil aircraft than ever 
before and the quantites run into 
rather high figures. The figures as 
published in the reference chart 
are certainly very, very far from 
correct and give a most misleading 
picture of the seaplane situation. 

Henry Y. SATTERLEE 
Sales Department 
Edo Aircraft Corp. 
College Point, N. Y. 

(The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the source of these figures, concedes 
that the totals as given above create a 
misleading impression of the seaplane 
situation during the periods involved. As 
explained by CAA, many civil planes are 
turned off the assembly line as land- 
planes—and so appear in that category 
in the records—but are later fitted with 
floats for seaplane operation. Also it is 
suggested that a number of the Edo 
floats were sold for use on planes pro- 
duced in previous years.—The Editors) 


- 
Kudos 


I have been a_ subscriber to 
AMERICAN AVIATION since about 
June 1938 and still look forward 
for each issue. It’s the best avia- 


tion magazine. 
Jack TOURTELOT 
National Airlines 
New Orleans, La. 


Detroit Show Jan. 17-25 

Dates of the International Avia- 
tion Show and Light Plane Exhibit 
at Detroit have been changed from 
Nov. 28-Dec. 7 to Jan. 17-25. The 
erroneous listing was carried in 
AMERICAN AVIATION and other avia- 
tion publications because of con- 
fusion resulting from the postpone- 
ment. 

Headquarters for the show are 
located in the Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit. 








Calendar 


(Events listed below are subject to 
cancellation without notice) 


DEC. 16—Meeting in Honor of the 
Wright Brothers and 32d An- 
niversary of the Aero Club of 
Pennsylvania, Hall of Aviation, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEC. 17—8th Annual Observance of 
Man's First Powered Flight by 
the Wright Brothers, Sponsored 
by the Committee for Aviation 
Day in Atlantic City, Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

DEC. 17—Institute of the Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences, Wright Brothers 
Lecture, “New Pathways in 
Aeronautical Theory,” by Rich- 
ard Southwell, Professor of En- 
gineering Science, Oxford Uni- 
versity, England; at the Pupin 
Physics Laboratory, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

JAN. 10-11—Dedication of Bomber 
Assembly Plant to be Oper- 
ated by North American Avia- 


tion Inc. at Fairfax Airport, 
Kansas City, Kan. 
JAN. 12-16—Annual Meeting and 


Enginering Display, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Book 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

JAN. 17-25—International Aviation 
Show and Light Plane Exhibit; 
Headquarters, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

JAN. 27—Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences, Honors Night 
Dinner, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, N. Y. 

JAN, 28-30—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences, 10th Annual 
Meeting, Pupin Physics Labora- 
tories, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

FEB. 21-MAR. !—2d Eastern Light 
Airplane Exhibition, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y. 

APR. 23-25—5th Annual Southwest 
Aviation Conference, Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 

APR. 23-25—Women's National 
Aeronautical Association, An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Phillips, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MAY 1|-2—3d New England Aviation 
Conference, Providence, R. |. 
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Production Seen 
| Surpassing That 
Of Japan, Germany 
By CHARLES ADAMS 


ITH TWO companies, 

Wright and Pratt & Whit- 

ney, now turning out over 

| 2,000,000 hp. apiece monthly, at 

| full war-time speed U. S. air- 

| eraft engine production in De- 

cember is expected to total be- 

| tween 5,500,000 hp. and 6,000,- 

| 000 hp., 12 times the rate at the 

} outbreak of the European war 
in 1939. 

So fast has this nation’s en- 
gine production risen during 
| this year that fears of a short- 
| age have long since been erased 
| as reflected in the large num- 
| bers of units being exported. 






During the first eight months 
| of this year, over 5,000 spares 
| (over and above the number of 
| engines sent abroad in planes) 
| were exported. 


| Probably most important, in view 
' of the declaration of war, is that 
| most experts believe the U. S. alone 
is producing more engines than 
} Germany and Japan combined. 
| Japanese production was recently 
| placed at under 5,000,000 hp. annu- 
ally, less than this nation produces 
| in a single month. The Japs are 

known to have been striving to 
make their most powerful engines 
turn out 1,000 hp. when this country 
had 2,000-hp. models in production. 


As for Germany,- Eugene E. 
Wilson, president of United Air- 
craft Corp., recently estimated the 
Reich’s monthly output at 3,500,000 
hp. He added that Britain’s was 
around 1,750,000 hp. 


Steady Rise in U. S. Output 


Unlike the trend of military plane 
production, which showed declines 
} in three of the first eight months of 
| this year, U. S. engine output has 
| shown a steady rise. OPM figures 
for the first nine months of 1941, 
and reliable estimates for the last 
three months, are: 





NN iss. cnn 2,305,610 hp. 
February ........ 2,627,260 hp. 
BEE ca tcedtigneien 2,972,400 hp. 
rE: 3,278,710 hp. 
BE evo ncwsicewaute 3,319,625 hp. 
ee ee 3,365,695 hp. 
ee 4,162,013 hp. 
OS eee 4,328,045 hp. 
September ........ 4,343,600 hp. 
DE Scddvantus 4,500,000 hp 
November ........ 5,000,000 hp 
December ......: 5,500,000 hp 


That engine production will keep 
} pace with rising plane output is be- 
lieved certain by defense officials, 
who point out that Studebaker, Ford, 
Packard, Buick and Chevrolet will 
2 get into volume production in 
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Engine Output Nears 6 Million hp. Monthh 

















THIS BUICK aircraft plant at Melrose Park, IIl., 
which includes 1,320,000 sq. ft. of floor area in the 
main building and 170,000 sq. ft. in the test cells, next 
year will get into mass production of 1,200-hp. Pratt 


& Whitney engines. 


Ultimate goal is 1,000 units a 
month, with productive personnel to exceed 10,000. 
Total cost of plant and equipment, including tooling 


rear 





Present status of the three prin- 
cipal engine producers and outlook 
for next year are: 


@ Pratt & Whitney: Production of 
2,000,000 hp. was achieved in Nov- 
ember, compared to 1,700,000 hp. in 
August and less than 1,000,000 hp. 
in Nov. 1940. Company is about 4,400 
engines, or between two and three 
months, ahead of schedule. This be- 
ing the case, maximum production 
of about 2,800,000 hp. monthly is ex- 
pected at East Hartford by next 
fall, instead of in 1943 as originally 
planned. The Pratt & Whitney plant 
now employs about 21,000 workers 
and has a factory area of 2,100,000 
sq. ft. 

®Wright Aeronautical: Combined 
output of Paterson and Lockland, 
O., units is well over 2,000,000 hp., 
the latter factory having reached 
the mass production stage in Nov- 
ember. Wright’s Paterson plant has 
been beating its schedule since 
March, but output showed a ten- 
dency to level off during the sum- 
mer as the unit approached capa- 
city. Production at Lockland has 
recently caused the total to rise 
sharply. A rather steep upward 
trend will probably continue until 
next summer when Lockland is ex- 
pected to reach capacity of around 
2,000,000 hp. monthly. Total output 
of both Wright plants will approach 
4,000,000 hp. monthly before the 
end of 1942. 


Personnel at Lockland is about 
8,000, floor area 2,120,000 sq. ft.; 
Paterson employment is around 20,- 
000, floor area 2,856,000 sq. ft. 


® Allison: Achievement of a pro- 
duction rate of 1,000 liquid-cooled 
engines a month was expected in 
December. This compares with 350 
last March and about 700 in August. 
Production is reported on 1,090-hp. 
and 1,150-hp. units, although the 
company is prepared to turn out 
1,325-hp. models. Output in units 
is not expected to advance materi- 
ally during 1942, but the horse- 
power rating of the average Allison 
will be higher. 

Company now employs about 
12,000 workers at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Peak Production in 1943 


Peak military production of 15,- 
000,000 hp. monthly, expected in 


1943 by the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, will probably be di- 
vided something like this: 

Pratt & Whitney, East Hartford, 
2,800,000 hp.; Wright, Lockland, O., 
2,100,000 hp.; Wright, Paterson, N. 
J., 2,000,000 hp.; Ford (P & W) 2,- 
000,000 hp.; Packard (Rolls-Royce 
Merlin) 1,050,000 hp., but company 
may then be producing a higher- 
powered unit; Buick (P & W) 1,200,- 


at Flint, Mich., where some of the parts will be fi) 
ricated, was approximately 
$129,000,000 in Air Corps contracts. Above photo sho» 
view of plant 
building and production and engineering test cel 
Albert Kahn Inc., 


$41,000,000. Buick hog 


including main manufacturiy 


Detroit, was architect. 


000 hp.; Studebaker (Wright) 12. 
000 hp.: Allison, 1,300,000 hp.; Chey. 
rolet (P & W) 1,200,000 hp. 

In units of military planes cop. 
pared to units of military enging 
production should be along thi 
order: Oct. 1941, 2,275 planes, 47% 
engines; July 1943, 4,000 planes (ip. 
cluding at least 500 heavy, fow. 
motored bombers), 12,000-14,000 e 
gines. 





Coburn to Head Air Associates; 
Army’s 


Dies Hits 


REDERIC G. COBURN, chair- 

man of the board of McLellan 
Stores Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of Air Associates Inc., but re- 
verberations of the long and bitter 
union-management struggle which 
brought seizure of the Bendix, N. J., 
factory by the Army and culmi- 
nated in ousting of the firm’s two 
top executives continued on Capitol 
Hill. 

The War Dept., which on Oct. 30 
had moved troops into the Air As- 
sociates plant to end a UAW-CIO 
strike, the third in several months 
against the management headed by 
F. Leroy Hill, praised Coburn’s se- 
lection and stated it was confident 
that the factory could soon be re- 
turned to private control. 

Held Positions in Aviation 

Coburn, a graduate of the U. S. 
Naval Academy, designed and was 
in charge of building and operating 
the Naval Aircraft Factory, Phila- 
delphia, during the World War. 
After employment with Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp. he became 
president of Aviation Corp. and of 
American Airways in 1930, serving 
until 1932. He became president of 
McLellan Stores in 1936 and early 
this year chairman of the board. He 
was also named a director of Re- 
public Aviation Corp. this year. 

Meanwhile, Rep. Martin Dies, on 
Dec. 2, charged on the floor of the 
House of Representatives that the 
Army’s seizure of the Air Associ- 
ates plant was “a part of one of 
the most amazing stories of official 
groveling before Communists and 
criminals ever recorded.” He fur- 
ther asserted that five of the UAW 


Seizure Action 


organizers at Air Associates ha 
criminal records, as follows: 
Records Revealed 


Organizer John J. Bonner—Is% 
three years for grand larceny; 19% 
after having been paroled, secon 
sentence of three years for grand lar 
ceny; 1930, 18-year term for third de 
gree burglary, of which 10 years wer 


served. 

Organizer ‘Joseph Doucette—192 
robbery. During next 10 years he wa 
charged with and convicted for break- 
ing, entering, larceny, receiving, petty 
larceny, robbery and larceny on for 
counts. 

Organizer Ferdinand Galatioto- 
1926 to 1941 served prison terms fo 
petty larceny, parole violation and 
carrying concealed weapons, being 
paroled in 1941 during third year of 
a seven-year sentence. 

Organizer Alien Marcus—convicted 
for burglary and petty larceny. 

Organizer Edwin Morris—sentence 
to one to two years for receiving 
stolen property. 

Sees Stealing as ‘Prerequisite’ 
Dies commented that “conviction 
for some kind of stealing seems t 
have been a prerequisite for get- 
ting an organizer's job in the UAV 
at Air Associates.” 

R. J. Thomas, president of th 
UAW, when informed of Dis 
charges, declared that none of th 
men mentioned was ever employe 
by the union. “I am _ informed 
Thomas countered, “that they wet 
employed as strike breakers an 
guards by Air Associates.” 

Queried for a rebuttal, Dies’ & 
fice reiterated its statements, 
ing that “a union which can ke 
all its records secret can't be ex 
pected to admit anything.” 
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3000 Man-years Saved 
in 1941 


For each 100 miles flown, 1 hour 
and 42 minutes is saved over the 
next fastest mode of travel. Flying 
over 1,500,000,000 passenger miles, 
the airlines have saved 3000 man- 
years in 1941. Designed to speed 
trafficis this new Airlines Terminal 
building in midtown Manhauan. 
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HOLDING TIMBPY THE TAIL 
Airli#tes Save Years in Defense 


LDING back the clock ... turning travel hours into work time, the 

airlines are helping this country’s defense production overtake in months 
a head start of years. Key men transported across the country or over oceans 
in a matter of hours—materials, plans, blueprints on hand when and where 
needed—these are the contributions of the airlines. 


Organized and equipped for normal peacetime traffic, the airlines were 
abruptly assigned a key role in defense. They accepted the job calmly and 
without show—training personnel, extending routes, and increasing schedules 
without relaxing either vigilance or quality of service. No gauge can measure 
America’s debt to the airlines for the thousands of productive hours that 
otherwise would have been lost forever. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation ° Paterson, New Jersey 
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Harvey Plan Inaugurated on West Coast 
to Spread War Production to Small Shops 


Group Plans to Begin 
‘Negotiations for Big 
Prime Contracts 


By JAMEs L. STRAIGHT 
West Coast Editer 


| A PLAN for pooling of war 
manufacturing facilities is 
| being inaugurated in Los An- 

geles which proponents believe 
| may bring into production hun- 
} dreds of small machine shops 
+hitherto neglected throughout 
the nation, and at the same 

time open to the California 
} aircraft manufacturers a new 


| organized outlet. 


The Aircraft Parts Manufacturers 
| Association and Harvey Machine 
| Co. share the credit for originating, 
| at a meeting with the owners of 22 
idle Los Angeles machine shops, a 


plan under which the Harvey Co. 
proposes immediately to begin ne- 
gotiations for large prime war con- 
tracts. Munitions and ordnance 
orders will be sought first, with 


| serious interest also in large air- 
| craft subcontracting. 


“We are prepared now to negoti- 


defense manufacturers on contracts 
far larger than any of us could 
handle individually,” says Lawrence 
Harvey, head of the firm which will 


| Set with the government or prime 


| direct the bidding. 


“When supplied with blueprints 
and specifications on a given con- 
tract we propose to collect bids from 
the idle machine shops participating 
in the ‘Harvey plan,’ for those por- 
tions of the contract which they are 
equipped to execute. We propose 
to get them together on a price at 
which each can make a reasonable 
profit. It’s just a matter of making 
one big shop out of a lot of help- 
less competitors, and centralizing all 
of the paper work. 


Complete Inventories 
“We already have complete in- 


j ventories of facilities available at 


each of the plants which has joined 
us so far. We know what each can 
do, and approximately what their 
costs should be. Our company will 
provide engineering, contract super- 
vision and assembly, along 
with whatever new tooling may be 
required. We will participate in 
the actual machine work only to 
the extent that our own shop tool- 
ing is found necessary. 

“The large contract will be sought 
in our name. We break it down 
into subcontracts for the greatest 
possible utilization of all of the fa- 


| cilities in our inventory. We put 


up the performance bond if one is 


} required. In short, we are the only 
| agency with which the government 
| or prime contractor is concerned.” 


Harvey believes this is the only 
means by which the great multitude 
of small plants in America can sur- 





vive the trend to concentrate all 
large contracts and subcontracts in 
larger corporations. 

“Any idle plant that joins the 
Harvey plan has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. We expect to 
make work available to them at a 
mutually satisfactory price. Instead 
of themselves bidding on individual 
jobs, they may get the opportunity 
to secure a continued supply of the 
type of work they can do best,” 
Harvey said. 


May Answer Problem 


According to the Executive Secre- 
tary Jack Frost of the Aircraft Parts 
Manufacturers Association, the co- 
operative bidding plan may be the 
answer to problems that have long 
troubled the government and major 
war manufacturers, both politically 
and production-wise. If the first 
group is successful others will de- 
velop, he predicted. 

“There are many small machine 
shops with which the major manu- 
facturers find they simply cannot 
deal satisfactorily. Hence, although 
the majors apparently are steadily 
farming out more and more of their 
work at the government’s request, 
there are still dozens of small plants 
that haven’t been able to fit in any- 
where. The immense sub-contracts 
tend to go to firms large enough to 
handle them, and who knows some- 
thing about defense contract pro- 
cedures. 

“Likewise, there are many small 
machine shops that have never had 
any defense work. Most of those 
who have so far joined in the Har- 
vey plan are in this group.” 

It is readily admitted by Harvey 
that this cooperative group could 
not bid competitively on a price 
basis with some large individual 
manufacturer. But with only a 
slight price advantage along the 
lines publicized as available through 
the Office of Contract Distribution, 
he believes this plan can bring into 
production an increasing number of 
small plants that would otherwise 
remain idle indefinitely. 


“All of these small plant owners 
are experienced machine shop or 
metal trades men, but not all of 
them know anything about ord- 
mance or aircraft work. Nor are 
they engineers. But with competent 
engineering supervision they can 
turn out a large volume of work 
collectively,” he added. 

“When the Aircraft Parts Manu- 
facturers Association asked for a 
personal visit from Thurman Ar- 
nold, Assistant U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, this plan of operation was in 
our minds, prompted by similar op- 
erations at York, Pa. 

“We gained the impression from 
him that so long as such a coopera- 
tive bidding arrangement is not so 
large that it eliminates competition 
in an entire area, there is probably 
no restraint of trade within the 
meaning of the anti-trust laws.” 


The Harvey Co. seemed the logical 
firm to represent the group of small 





shops, because of its diversified shop 
equipment and long experience in 
machine engineering. Harvey has 
no doubt that this group as now 
set up can efficiently handle prime 
contracts for munitions or ordnance 
or for complete aircraft sub-assem- 
hlies running into millions of dol- 
lars. 

“A spreading of this practice of 
group bidding through one experi- 
enced and responsible head will 
tend to eliminate one of the worst 
evils of the defense emergency. I 
refer to the practice of small shops 
bidding on defense contracts with 


no knowledge whatever of their 
costs. 

“As government buyers and 
major manufacturing purchasing 


agents know, bids on defense sub- 
contracts have often covered a 
spread of from 100% to 500%. 














Busman’s Holiday 


Realizing that most of its « 
ployes, like the vast m jority 
defense workers throughout 
country, had never seen, fiz 
hand, how their jobs tie into ¢ 
defense program, Kinner Mo 
Inc. arranged for a special 
demonstration at Ryan Schoo] 
Aeronautics recently. 

Approximately 75% of 
ner’s personnel turned out, maki 
ing up a motor caravan of 
cars, although the trip involyg) 
180 miles of Sunday driving frog 
Glendale to Ryan’s Hemet, Cal, 
school. 




































There are always some bids far 
high, and some at the lower » 
treme, due to inexperience 
such work. 

“The result is that we find gop 
shops making plenty of money 
a short while, and others going 
of business. One extreme is as bai 
as the other for the defense pp. 
gram,” he asserted. 
















Personnel in the News 





Palmer 


Holland 


The appointment of Wesley Gould 
Palmer to the position of produc- 
tion manager of Morrow Aircraft 
Corp. is announced. Palmer spent 
the last 12 years with Vega, Lock- 
heed and Douglas. 


Frank Sinning has been appointed 
to the post of works manager of 
Aircraft Components Inc., Van 
Nuys, Cal., having previously been 
assistant superintendent of manu- 
facturing at Vega. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Bert 
Holland as chief inspector, succeed- 
ing Mel Thompson who has been 
named assistant service manager. 
Holland entered aviation 25 years 
ago. 

William S. Bailey, formerly with 
Intercontinent Aircraft Corp., re- 
cently reported his safe arrival in 
Rangoon, Burma, where he will con- 
tinue to work with aircraft for In- 
tercontinent Corp., export affiliate 
of the Miami company. 


Harry D. Bubb of Thompson 















Colvin Bailey 


Products Inc. has been promo 
from chief engineer of the ¢ : 
pany’s Cleveland plant to directr 
of engineering for both the Cle f 
land unit and Thompson Aircraf 
Products Co., the $13,000,000 RF 
subsidiary in Euclid, O. 


George Tharratt has been mat 
new chief engineer for Adel Pred 
sion Products Corp., and Lynn Re- 
nolds, formerly chief engineer, hs 
been named vice president an 
production manager. 

Election of Timothy Colvin & 
vice president and director of Air 
craft Accessories Corp. and his ap 
pointment as general manager an 
sales manager of the company ha 
been announced. 

H. H. Budds, general manager 
the aviation department of B 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit, 
joined the Ranger Aircraft Eng 
Division of Fairchild Engine & 
plane Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y, 
a production specialist. 
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22 [ Manufacturing ] 


| (.URTISS-Wright Corp. Air- 
plane Division on Dec. 4— 
| three days before the Japanese 

attacks in the Pacific—dedi- 
‘cated its new Columbus, O., 

factory as the first fully- 
, integrated plant working en- 
| tirely on Navy contracts. 


| Coinciding with the dedication 
| was the display of the first Colum- 
» bus-built plane—an SO3C-1 “Sea- 
' gull,” deadly scout observation type, 

described by the company as the 
| fastest cruiser or battleship-based 
) craft in the world. 


r Planes for Pacific War 


Company states that the $14,000,- 
' 000 Columbus unit is the first major 
tairplane manufacturing plant erected 
during the present emergency to 
} engage solely in producing new air- 
hcraft types. These are the SO3C-1 
|on which production has already 
| begun, and the newly-developed 
| SB2C-1 “Helldiver” dive bomber, 
both adapted to the type of naval 
| warfare now raging in the Pacific. 
The SO3C-1 is powered by a 12- 
| cylinder Ranger engine, while the 


| 
| 


| 
it 





Williams 


SB2C-1 utilizes a 1,700-hp. Wright 
Cyclone. Although, for the present, 
the entire production of the Colum- 
| bus plant will go to the Navy, plans 
Jare reported under way whereby 
a version of the Helldiver would 
ibe built for the Army. 


Helidiver Output Due in May 


Under present plans, the new 
Columbus factory will begin de- 
.livering Helldivers to the Navy next 
May, and during the same month 
it will attain peak production of 
) Seagulls. 

The new factory, the second of 
three Curtiss-Wright airplane units 
to be completed under the expan- 
sion program announced in the fall 
ppof 1940, comprises approximately 
1,300,000 sq. ft. and was erected in 
147 days. Now employing over 3,700 
persons, it will eventually have 
#13,000 workers. It supplements a 

C-W aircraft unit dedicated in 
/ Buffalo, N. Y., in August as well as 
fa third plant nearing completion 
fin St. Louis. 
>} J. A. Williams, a veteran in avia- 
jtion, having joined Curtiss-Wright 
Hin 1921, is general manager of the 
olumbus plant. S. I. Vaughn, fac- 
tory manager, has been associated 
with the industry for 33 years. He 
joined C-W in 1915. 

The Columbus plant proper, which 
corporates blackout facilities, con- 
sists of three directly-linked units 


Vaughn 
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Entire Output of New Curtiss-Wright Plant 
Will Go to Navy for E 


xpanded Operations 








Erected in 14.7 Days’ 


C-W Unit Will Concentrate on Navy Planes 


of steel, concrete and glass. These 
are the two-story administration 
building, 400’ x 50’; the two story 
engineering building, 900’ x 100’; 
and the factory comprising a parts 
production and assembly building, 
600’ x 1400’, two sub-assembly sec- 
tions each measuring 600’ x 100’, 
and the final assembly bay, 600’ x 
200’. Architect was Albert Kahn 
Inc., Detroit. 

Upon completion of the St. Louis 
unit, Curtiss-Wright Airplane Di- 
vision will have 5,000,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area in its four factories, in- 
cluding 2,327,908 sq. ft. in its two 
Buffalo units. This compares with 
approximately 1,000,000 sq. ft. in 
mid-1940. The four plants now em- 
ploy more than 27,000 workers, with 
the total to reach 50,000 when full 
production is reached in 1942. 


Supercharger Factory 
Rising at Fort Wayne; 
2 More DPC Loans 


GENERAL Electric Co. this 
month started construction on its 
$25,000,000 turbo-supercharger fac- 
tory at Fort Wayne, Ind., with the 
project—financed “by the Defense 
Plant Corp.—scheduled to be com- 
pleted by July 1. 

The structure will be one story 
high, 800 ft. long and 700 ft. wide. 
The building itself will cost $8,000,- 
000, the machinery and equipment 
over $16,000,000. Approximately 
4,000 workers will be required at 
peak production. 

General Electric is now producing 
turbo-superchargers at Lynn, Mass., 
with a $5,000,000 factory almost 
completed at Everett, Mass. 

New Defense Plant Corp. allot- 
ments for aircraft facilities declined 
sharply during the past fortnight, 
with recent grants as follows: 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., Cleve- 
land, O., $1,393,647 for machinery and 
equipment to be used in the produc-. 
tion of aircraft engine bearings. 

Otis Elevator Co., New York, N. Y., 
$147,567 for machinery and equipment 
to be used in production of gun tur- 
rets for Navy aircraft. 


Electronic Specialty Moves 


Electronic Specialty Co. reports 
moving from Glendale to a new 
and larger plant at 3456 Glendale 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 





First Northrop-Built Vengeance 


Dive Bomber for RAF Produced 


NORTHROP Aircraft Inc. has 
completed its first Vengeance dive 
bomber (under license from Vul- 
tee) for the RAF. The Vengeance 
is the first plane to be assembled 
in the Northrop plant since the 
company designed and built N3PB 
patrol bombers for the Royal Nor- 
wegian Naval Air Force. 


In addition to work on the $34,- 
000,000 dive bomber order, Northrop 
is building nacelles and cowls for 
Flying Fortresses and complete tail 
assemblies for Consolidated Catalina 
flying boats. The firm will be in pro- 
duction on $26,000,000 worth of 
planes of its own design, in addi- 
tion to Vengeances, in 1942. 


Northrop’s personnel of over 4,000 
is now working on a_ $78,000,000 
backlog. New hirings are expected 
to bring the total of workers at the 
plant to 6,000 early next year. 


With the start of production on 
the Vengeance last month, North- 
rop expected sharp increases in dol- 
lar volume deliveries, thereby con- 
tinuing the upswing reported dur- 
ing the summer and fall. Ship- 
ments of $320,600 in August climbed 
to $372,234 in September and $610,- 
475 in October. The company plans 
to reach an output rate of between 
$25,000,000 and $30,000,000 annually 
in 1942. 


*Mars’ Suffers Mishap 
In First Water Test 


THE MARS, Glenn L. Martin Co.’s 
70-ton flying boat, on Dec. 5 was 
damaged in the first of a series of 
water tests when the failure of one 
of her four 2,000-hp. engines started 
a fire in the housing and threw the 
plane out of control. 

One propeller blade _ ripped 
through the ship’s side, injuring one 
man. The blazing engine scorched 
the plane’s coating. Officials said 
they did not believe there was any 
possibility of sabotage. 

Joseph T. Hartson, executive vice 
president, indicated there was “no 
major damage.” 















Bell Aircraft Dispute 
Goes to Arbitra 


BELL AIRCRAFT Corp. ang 
UAW-CIO early this month 
mitted to a three-man arbit; 
board their dispute involving y 
demands for wage incre 
modified union shop and the 
off. 

The move forstalls a strike at 4 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls play, 
which would have involved 11 
workers and affected $160,000.0y 
worth of aircraft contracts. 

The Bell dispute was the ing 
serious threat to aircraft productig 
during recent weeks. A three : 
general strike of machinists whig 
crippled production at Curtis. 
Wright and McDonnell aire 
plants in St. Louis ended late 
month. 
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Jouett Elected 
For 4th Tern 


COL. JOHN H. JOUETT of Wash 
ington was reelected to serve hi 
fourth term as president of th 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commer: 
of America, at its annual meeting 
in New York. 


Other officers elected were five 
vice presidents, P. G. Johnson, Boe. 
ing Aircraft Co., Seattle; J. Carlton 
Ward Jr., Fairchild Engine & Air. 
plane Corp., New York; C. S. Jones 
Casey Jones School of Aeronautics 
Newark, N. J.; Harrison Brand sr, 
Washington; Howard Mingos, Wash- 
ington; secretary, Irving H. Taylor 
Washington; treasurer, Harrison 
Brand Jr., assistant treasurer, Vin- 





cent Ford, Los Angeles; assistant 
secretary, Stewart J. Moulin, Le 
Angeles. 


Members of the executive committe 
elected are: Clayton J. Brukner, Wao 
Aircraft Co.; A. T. Burton, North Amer- 
ican Aviation; Frank N. Fleming, Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Cal 
J. T. Hartson, Glenn L. Martin Co 
P. A. Hewlett, Vultee Aircraft; Alber 
I. Lodwick, Lakeland School of Aern- 
nautics; Charles Marcus, Bendix Avia 
tion Corp.; Thomas A. Morgan, Sperry 


Corp.; James P. Murray, Boeing Air 
craft Co.; F. R. Neely, Bell Aircraft 
Corp.; J. A. B. Smith, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.; J. Story Smith, Jacobs Aircraft 


Engine Co.; S. W. Voorhes, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp.; Raycroft Walsh, United 
Aircraft Corp.; J. Carlton Ward Jr 
Fairchild Engine Airplane; H. E. Weib- 
miller, Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 

With the following they comprise the 
newly elected board of governor 
Charles H. Babb, Charles H. Babb Co 
George F. Chapline, Brewster Aeronat- 
tical Corp.; LaMotte T. Cohu, Northrop 
Aircraft; Wallace Kellett, Republic Avi 
tion Corp; Richard H. Depew Jr., Taj- 
lorcraft Aviation Corp.; John A. Eubank 
L. R. Grumman, Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp.; C. S. Jones; Jom 
H. Jouett; Aubrey Keif, The Texas ©, 
J. Brooks Parker, Parker & Co.; Waynt 
Parrish, AMERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATS 
Inc.; W. T. Piper, Piper Aircraft Corp. 
E. T. Price, Solar Aircraft Co.; Do 
Smith, Sacramento Municipal Airport 
Alfred Wolfe, Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Association. 
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As North American patriotically points out, Frame in Aviation 
will bring Victory. ADEL DESIGN SIMPLICITY assures ZZemnsoed 
between ADEL Technicians and Engineers thruout the Industry— 
er in expediting production coordination — ew thru 
simplified field servicing and maintenance— Zasmwos€ thru consistent 


and dependable operation from the Arctics to the Tropics. 
* * . * * 


ADEL manufactures over 3,000 sizes and types of line supports, hy- 
draulic control valves and general hydraulic units, anti-icing pumps 
and controls, synthetic rubber products, allied aircraft proprictaries. 


PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 


10777 VAN OWEN STREE® BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN SALES ENGINEER - J. HOMRY REISNER - HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


















North American Aviation, Inc. has been dedicated to national defense since its 
birth. In this emergency its responsibilities are as direct and vital as those of 
the military forces. In the line of production duty, North American engineers 
pioneered the breakdown of bulky airplane components into small assemblies, 
thus permitting extensive sub-contracting of such parts and assemblies. So today 
we take pride in saluting 921 sub-contractors throughout the nation who are 
making a mighty contribution to the all-out production of North American 





Bombers, Fighters and Trainers. < 
President 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


DALLAS, TEXAS * INGLEWOOD, CALIF. * KANSAS CITY 
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BELOow IS THE HONOR ROLL of 921 firms who h 
production of parts, materials and sub-assemblies fo 
Working as a team, their cooperative efforts insure 
their hundreds of thousands of employees 
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HONOR ROLL of 921 firms who have enlisted in national defense by their record 
arts, materials and sub-assemblies for North American Bombers, Fighters and Trainers. 
am, their cooperative efforts insure victory in the Battle of Production. 
go the praise and gratitude of North American Aviation, Inc. 
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(1) Production of nearly 20,000 
jlitary planes will be achieved 
year, “several thousand more 

an the most optimistic of govern- 
snt officials dared hope for 12 
mnths ago. This figure is more 
than eight times the production in 


(2) Annual production rate of 
0,000 planes, called for by the 
"President in May, 1940, will be 

jeved some time next year; 

' (3) Dollar volume production 
of planes, engines and propellers 
in 1941 will exceed $1,500,000,000, 
‘triple the total of last year; 

(4) U. S. engine plants have 
now reached a monthly production 
rate of nearly 6,000,000 hp. 12 
times the rate at the outbreak of 
war, with peak output of 15,000,- 
900 hp. monthly to be reached in 


(5) Present propeller produc- 
tion is at a rate of over 50,000 
units annually. 

(6) Aircraft plant space has 
been increased from 25,000,000 sq. 
ft. to nearly 46,000,000 sq. ft. dur- 
ing the past year (not counting 
present construction) and em- 
ployes from 193,000 to 390,000; 

(7) U. S. manufacturers now 
have either in the design stage or 
are actually experimenting with 40 
new models of military aircraft; 

(8) More than 30 different types 
of American combat craft are now 
going to the U. S. and British air 
forces. 

“If the production rate is not de- 
veloped as stated here, or new 
models not produced to maintain 
our superiority in the air, it will not 
be the fault of the aircraft industry; 
it will be due to other circumstances 
beyond our control,” Jouett added. 


Propeller Bottleneck 


Seen Almost Broken 


GUY W. VAUGHAN, president of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., this month 
expressed a belief that in another 
two months there will be no pro- 
peller shortage. 

He told reporters at the dedica- 
tion of Curtiss-Wright’s new Colum- 

O., plant that while a few 
months ago propellers were the 
principal bottleneck in airplane pro- 
Guction this problem is rapidly be- 
ng solved. Vaughan added that he 
ed no airplane company is 
ow seriously handicapped by the 
propeller situation. 

Meanwhile, Col. John H. Jouett, 
t of the Aeronautical Cham- 
er of Commerce, this month esti- 
nated U. S. propeller production at 
ver 50,000 annually. 
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94] Aircraft Production 
‘—Industrial Miracle’ -- Jouett 


OL. JOHN H. JOUETT, president of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, told members at their annual meeting in 
w York City this month that U. S. aircraft manufacturers have 
sady performed “an industrial miracle,” adding that they will 
called upon to produce nearly 100,000 warplanes during the 
two years. He said these American aircraft “will prove to 
beyond any question, the deciding factor in this war.” 
High points of Jouett’s speech are as follows: 





Canada Prepares 
To Manufacture 
4-Engine Bomber 


CANADA has revealed that two 
Dominion firms, Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd. and National Steel 
Car Corp. Ltd., will share in the 
$75,000,000 order for construction of 
30-ton, four-engine British Lan- 
caster bombers. It is also under- 
stood that the Canadian Associated 
Aircraft hangar at Malton, Ont., will 
be taken over by the government 
for assembly of the craft. 

The latter facilities are now being 
used by Canadian Associated Air- 
craft for assembly of Hampden 
bombers; however, it is believed 
that by the time parts for the Lan- 
casters are ready for assembly the 
Hampden contract will have been 
completed. 


B-26 Project Abandoned 


Canadian Car & Foundry’s share 
of the Lancaster project will prob- 
ably be filled at its Ft. William, Ont.. 
plant, where Hurricane fighters are 
being built for the RAF. National 
Steel Car will manufacture its sec- 
tion of the Lancaster at its new 
Malton, Ont., plant, near the as- 
sembly hangar. Work has already 
started to transform tools and jigs 
intended for use in construction of 
the Martin B-26B to make way for 
the Lancasters. 

A $27,500,000 contract for con- 
struction of 200 B-26Bs at the Mal- 
- plant is said to have been can- 
ce 

The Lancaster will be the biggest 
craft of its kind ever built in the 
Dominion. Its reported range is 
7,000 miles. Critical press comment 
in Canada followed announcement 
of the Lancaster project, with one 
paper pointing out that many 
months would be lost through aban- 
doning the B-26 after tooling was 
well along. It is not expected that 
a Canadian-built Lancaster will be 
flown in 1942, 


Seven Types in Program 


Meanwhile, C. D. Howe, minister 
of Munitions and Supply, announced 
that seven aircraft types comprise 
the Dominion’s production program: 
Fairchild M-62 elementary trainer; 
North American Harvard single- 
engine advanced trainer; Canadian 
Anson twin-engine advanced 
trainer; Bristol Bolingbroke twin- 
engine reconnaissance bomber and 
trainer; PBY5 Catalina coastal rec- 
onnaissance amphibian; a_ twin- 
engine fighter and the Lancaster 
four-engine bomber. 


{ Manufacturing ] 


Parts Plant Nears Completion 


GOODYEAR Aircraft Corp., 
Akron, O., last month announced 
that its three-unit manufacturing 
plant at the municipal airport is 
rapidly approaching completion and 
that a total of 10,000 workers will 
be employed within a few months. 

Exteriors of both the 400x1,000-ft. 
Defense Plant Corp. building (fore- 
ground) for the manufacture of air- 
craft subassemblies and the smaller 
airplane parts building (upper 
right) are virtually completed, and 


tools and machinery are being in- 
stalled. 

The airship dock (background), 
world’s largest building without in- 
terior supports, already has its en- 
tire floor space and a considerable 
mezzanine area devoted to aircraft 
manufacturing. 

Goodyear is now producing, or 
will soon be making, parts and sub- 
assemblies for Glenn L. Martin, 
Consolidated, Grumman and Cur- 
tiss- Wright. 





Aireraft Labor Market to Narrow 


As Armed Forces Take More Men 


THE AIRCRAFT industry soon 
may no longer have the pick of 
young men for employment in its 
rapidly expanding plants. 

This was indicated several days 
before the outbreak of hostilities 
by Lt. Col. Joseph H. Battley, chief 
of the Labor Division in the Under- 
Secretary of War’s office, who de- 
clared that active competition be- 
tween the armed forces and in- 
dustry for “the young and physi- 
cally superior men must cease. 

“There just are not enough to go 
around, and the training programs 
for defense workers now in opera- 
tion must be supervised with a 
view to training for defense employ- 
ment men who are not eligible for 
military service.” 


Re-Examination Proposed 


He indicated that re-examination 
of Selective Service registrants in 
Classes 2-A and 2-B is contemplated 
by the Army in readiness for any 
occasion “when our military man- 
power needs multiply vastly.” The 
time to which Lt. Col. Battley re- 
ferred came three days later when 
this country declared war on Japan. 

For many months the aircraft 
labor market has had a negligible 
number of skilled machinists, tool 
and die makers, jig and fixture 
builders, machine tool operators, en- 
gineers, inspectors, final assemblers, 
electricians, riveters, sheet metal 
workers, woodworkers, etc. But 
there has almost always been a 
plentiful supply of A-1 male train- 


ees. This may soon be changed, and 
training courses are likely to find 
themselves with increasingly large 
numbers of women and men above 
draft age or slightly under par 
physically. 

Pre-war estimates placed the air- 
craft industry’s need for new em- 
ployes at over 300,000 between now 
and next August. A speeded-up 
production program and reclassifi- 
cation of men now deferred may 
boost that total further. 

Hiring Rate to Rise 

It is significant that over two- 
thirds or about 276,000, of the 397,- 
000 new workers needed in the air- 
craft industry during the 12 months 


between Aug. 1941, and Aug. 1942, | 


will be hired during the second six- 
month period when the demand for 
men for the armed forces will rise 
swiftly. 


Kellett Autogiro Leases 
Additional Factory Area 


Kellett Autogiro Corp. this month 
announced leasing a plant owned 
by Gulf Oil Corp. at Upper Darby, 
Pa., with option to buy. The unit 
will give Kellett 26,000 sq. ft. addi- 
tional manufacturing space and will 
supplement present facilities. 

The newly-acquired plant is ex- 
pected to be in limited production 
shortly after Jan. 1. When in full 
production it will employ a maxi- 
mum of 500 workers. 
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Reports $3,500,000 
Earnings in 9 Months 


HEN THE airline ledgers 

are closed for 1941, it is 
expected that the industry will 
report the largest aggregate net 
profit in airline history; this 
despite rising costs that in the 
first half of the year threatened 
to nullify much of the revenue 
gains derived from record traf- 
fic in every department. 

For the first nine months of this 
year, the domestic air transport in- 
dustry recorded a net profit of ap- 
proximately $3,500,000, after all 
taxes, according to a compilation by 
AMERICAN AVIATION of the monthly 
reports filed by the carriers with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Strong Finish Expected 

While this represents a decrease 
of about 18% from comparable 
earnings in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago, heavy fourth 
quarter traffic is expected to lift the 
1941 profit figure well above the 
$4,250,000 netted in calendar 1940. 

The extent to which expenses this 
year have mounted at a faster rate 
than revenues is shown in the air- 
line reports to the CAB. While the 
defense traffic boom lifted aggregate 
operating revenues to $71,391,000 in 
the first nine months of this year, 
approximately 26% above the figure 
for similar period of last year, total 
operating expenses climbed to $65,- 
694,000, some 30% higher than a 
year ago. 
Thus, whereas in the first nine 
months of last year 7.5% of the 
aggregate revenue was converted 
into net profit after taxes, in this 
year’s comparable period less than 
5% of total revenues was trans- 
ferred to surplus as net earnings. 


Traffic Peaks Reached 


Illustrating the traffic peaks 
reached by the airlines this year: 
in the first three quarters of 1941, 
the domestic air transport industry 
served 2,852,200 revenue passengers, 
some 50,000 more than in all of 
1940; revenue passenger miles flown 
were up 31% over the total for the 
first nine months a year ago, with 
express pound-miles up 49% over 
the corresponding 1940 period. 

Judging from current traffic 
trends, the revenue passenger total 
for entire 1941 should reach at least 
3,850,000, the revenue passenger 
mile figure 1,348,600,000. 
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Airlines to Show Record Profits for Year| 


‘SUMMARY OF U. S. AIRLINE OPERATIONS, JAN.-SEPT.., 


(Compiled by AMERICAN Aviation from Monthly Reports to CAB 4) 
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; Net Income Net Ins 
Rev. Rev. Pass. Avail. Seat Pass. Load Operating Operating Before Inc Transtenys 
Pass. Miles Miles Factor Revenue Expense Taxes to Surping 
All American oo 00 oo oo > 28,983b $ 252,592 S 228,010 (red) $ 228. ia 
American 884,517 302,145.244 433,487,104 69.7% 19,421,627 16,275,390 3.146,833 2 209,283 " 
Braniff ° ee 110,913 33,435,496 71,158,454 46.9% 2.452,139 2,521,950 93,222 (red) 97 801, 
Canadian Colonial . 26,425 7,246,426 12,403,272 58.4% 631,402 641,171 77,333 77,333 ™ 
Catalina oe 27,990 839,700 1,225,500 68.5% 142,271 115,355 27,703 27,709 
Chicago & Southern . 44,234 16.726,826 34,176,788 48.9% 1,104,180 1,229,773 129,538 (red) 129,535 
Continental 15,340 4,529,114 13,008,254 34.8% 619,688 651,258 39,448 (red) 374n. 
Delta =. ..ees 54,970 15,003.953 35.632,563 42.1% 1,081,833 1,184,710 123,653 (red) 124/199, 
Eastern 385,627 156,038,208 288,911,479 54.0% 10,080,989 8,379,046 1,710,611 964.295 
Inland : 9,911 2,585,360 9,106,020 28.4% 415.483 431,391 16,595 (red) 10,595 
Hawaiian Airlines c 34,419 4,720 408 6,777,059 69.6% 502,524 406,456 101,347 101.34)" 
Mid-Continent 27,032 6,952,345 18,443,378 37.7% 908,794 1,014,229 116,448 (red) 116,445 
National 25,953 6,550,144 14,933,166 43.8% $52,829 556,695 1,765 (red) 236.0 
Northeast 31,753 5,047,595 11,910,830 42.3% 603,892 622,929 22,784 (red) 22:74." 
Northwest 116,774 46,786,502 93,513.979 50.0% 3,585,244 3,042,966 563,836 413.292 “ 
Penn-Central 252,209 47,905,919 92,254,080 51.9% 3,314,617 3,370,616 106,097 (red) 106.097 
TWA 325,321 151,271,015 256,464,712 58.9% 10,449,318 10,606,180 156,540 (red) 156.540." 
United 426,437 204,392,168 303,074,349 67.4% 14,004,724 12,920,105 995,425 701,925 “ 
Western Air ... 52,379 17,371,102 35,698,294 48.9% 1,491,008 1,471,961 22,090 21,645 
TOTALS eee 2,852,201 1,029,547,525 1,732,176,781 59.4% $71,391,545 $65,694,773 $5,611,078 $3,484.45 > 
—e 








a All monthly reports to CAS are subject to revision and year-end adjustment. 


b Includes mail revenue only for September, 
¢ Formerly inter-island Airways, Ltd. 


since amount due for Jan.-Aug 


service has not yet been reported. 


Mail rate was established Sept. » 





The 1941 airline profit picture 
showed considerable improvement 
in the third quarter, after only four 
carriers had escaped losses for the 
first half of the year. (See AMeERI- 
can AviaTIon, Sept. 15, 1941, p. 35). 
At the end of September eight com- 
panies were out of the red, with 
several more likely to enter the 
black in the last quarter and finish 
the year with operating profits. 


American Biggest Earner 


As in the past, the biggest earne. 
for the nine-month period was 
American Airlines, returning a net 
profit of $2,209,283 after taxes. East- 
ern Air Lines was next with $964,- 
298, followed by United Air Lines 
with $701,925 and Northwest with 
$413,292. 

Of the 15 carriers reporting half- 
year losses, only Chicago & South- 
ern, Continental and Mid-Continent 
did not decrease their six-month 
deficits in the third quarter. 

Industry revenue passenger load 
factor in the 1941 nine-month pe- 
riod was practically the same as a 
year ago, declining only slightly 
from 59.7% in Jan.-Sept. 1940 to 
59.4% this year. Revenue miles 
flown through September of this 
year were up 23% over a year ago, 
with available seat miles operated 
up 32%. 





Lisbon-England Service 
Clicks Despite War 


War or no war, British Overseas 
Airways reports that during the 
past year it has transported 13.- 
500,000 air mail letters and 4,000 
passengers between England and 
Lisbon without loss. Neither war 
nor weather has caused the service 
to change its timetable since it 
opened in 1939, company claims. 
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Existing Airlines 


Place in Feeder Route Pictur 


DEVELOPMENTS in early De- 
cember gave definite indication that 
the existing domestic airlines fully 
intend to fight for a place in the 
feeder route picture. 

Almost all of the applications for 
about 42,000 miles of feeder service 
(mostly air mail pick-up, but with 
some lines proposing passenger ser- 
vice) have been filed by companies 
not now in business (AMERICAN 
Aviation, Dec. 1). Only existing 
airline to file has been Mid-Con- 
tinent. 

However, on Dec. 1, CAB learned 
that other airlines have plans. CAB 
Examiner J. Francis Reilly called a 
pre-hearing conference on the ap- 
plications of Southwest Feeder Air- 
lines. The conference, on those SWF 
applications proposing passenger 
service, was to decide preliminary 
matters leading to the setting of 
a hearing date. 

At the conference were represen- 
tatives of Braniff, Chicago & South- 
ern, American, TWA, Mid-Contin- 
ent and Mercury Development Corp. 
(the latter is not now operating, 
proposes an extensive system of 
pick-up routes). 

Both Braniff and Chicago & 
Southtern reveals plans -to file ap- 
plications for feeder routes cover- 
ing some of SWF’s territory, and 
Braniff requested Examiner Reilly 
to ask CAB for indefinite postpone- 
ment of SWF’s hearing. Braniff ex- 
plained that it has been studying 
the feeder route question for some 
time, but had not filed application 
because of lack of equipment. 

If postponement, opposed by SWF, 
is denied, Braniff will file within 


—.. 


Will Fight For 


two weeks after denial, followix 
which another pre-hearing confy. 
ence will be held. Chicago & Sout. 
ern will file in any event, it; 
understood. 

As this issue went to press, CAp 
had not taken action on the reques 
for postponement. 

On Dec. 1 also came indicatio 
that Northwest Airlines is consider. 
ing establishment of feeder servig 
to 34 small and medium-sized citix 
within a 300-mile radius of t 
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Twin Cities. 


‘System’ Mail Rate 
Requested by WAL 


WESTERN Air Lines has pe- 
tioned CAB for a system air ma 
rate of 35c per mile, claiming tt 
compensation now paid the con- 
pany is “barely adequate to py 

. operating expense .. .” 

Western’s present rates are ji 
per mile on AM13, San Diego-Sa 
Lake City, and 40c on AM19, Sa 
Lake-Great Falls. No rate has bea 
set for AM52, Great Falls-Let- 
bridge. 

The system rate, WAL said, shoul 
apply to the following mail trips 
four daily Los Angeles-San Dieg, 
five Los Angeles-Salt Lake, tw 
Salt Lake-Great Falls, two Gre 
Falls-Lethbridge and one Salt Lake- 
West Yellowstone (from June 15 t 
Sept. 15). 

Until such time as this number 
of trips is designated, WAL ass 
payment of “not less than 50c” a 
all existing mail schedules. 
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sgpiCAB Blocks Sale of TACA 


THE Civil Aeronautics Board on 
4 denied the application of 
tna American Export Airlines for ap- 
to Surps proval to purchase TACA, Latin 
2a aay American airline, and thus paved 
09.20 "Ihe way for wild rumors in the 
*7#%m dustry as to the future of the 
27.73 [prosperous air network operated by 
, Lowell Yerex. 
Approval under Export’s present 
10,5084 set-up is impossible under the terms 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, ac- 
2.268 cording to the decision. Under Sec. 


—a b) of the Act, it would be nec- 
108 = for the Board, in order to 


approve the application, to find that 
21,6 §TACA’s aircraft would be useful in 
4843%~B ihe operations of Export’s parent 
"ed Sept yf COMPANY, American Export Lines 
Inc. the steamship line. 


“The record is devoid of any 
° evidence tending to show that the 
steamship company proposes to, or 
can, make any use of TACA’s air- 
craft in its steamship operations,” 
the Board said. “TACA’s operations 

are confined to Central America. 
& South. The steamship company operates 
between New York and Lisbon, and 
between New York and India and 
Burma, via the Cape of Good Hope. 
It does not now, nor does it intend 


to American Export Airlines 


in the foreseeable future, to operate 
to any port in Central America. 

“The record will not support a 
finding that the steamship company 
will use TACA’s aircraft in any 
way in its operations.” 

CAB pointed out, however, that 
it now has before it the application 
of the airline for approval of ac- 
quisition of control of that company 
by the steamship line. If the Board 
ruled that the steamship company 
must divest itself of its interest in 
the airline, Sec. 408(b) of the Act 
would no longer apply and the 
TACA deal could be reconsidered, 
the Board explained. 

The decision emphasized that de- 
nial of the present application “is 
not to be construed as a disapproval 
of acquisitions by qualified Ameri- 
can air carriers of companies of the 
type involved in the present case 
where the applicable provisions of 
the Act have been fully satisfied.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington indus- 
try circles it was freely predicted 
by the grape vine that TACA 
would be purchased within a few 
months, the prospective purchasers 
ranging from the U. S. Government 
to any domestic airline. Authentic 
reports were lacking however. 





ndicatice 
~onsider. 
Service 
ed cities 
of th UNITED Air Lines’ application 
for a Cleveland-Boston route and 

TWA’s petition for Pittsburgh-Bos- 

ton service should be denied, ac- 
, cording to a brief filed with CAB 
WAl Examiner F. A. Law Jr., by public 


counsel. 
s pei. | _ Public counsel are attorneys on 
ir maj | the payroll of CAB who are as- 
ng thet signed to represent the public at 
new route and rate hearings. Their 








om briefs are not supposed to carry any 
) ‘ | more weight than those filed by the 
are 3% | Parties. 
rs TWANE Files 
is beet With its eye on this Boston-New 
-Leth- | York business, TWA and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
shoud J road on Dec. 1 filed application, 
trips | under the name of TWA-New Eng- 
Dieg, | land Inc., for the following routes: 
e (1) Newark-New York to Boston 
ret | via Bridgeport, New Haven, New 


Lane London, Providence and Attleboro- 
15% | Brockton-Taunton (and also be- 
oie tween New London and Attleboro- 
Brockton-Taunton via Newport and 
” | Fall River-New Bedford); (2) 
® | Newark-New York to Boston via 
| Bristol-New Britain - Meridien- 
Waterbury, Hartford and Worcester 
(and also between Newark-New 
York and Worcester via New Haven, 
Hartford and Springfield) and (3) 
Newark-New York to Springfield 
via Danbury and Pittsfield. 
TWANE seeks specific authority 
to operate non-stop service between 
Newark-New York and _ Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield, Providence 
and Hartford. 
The stock of TWANE is 55% 
hae owned by TWA and 45% by the 
trustees of the railroad. “Applicant 


=~ 
A 


| 





Public Counsel Advises Against 
TWA and UAL; TWANE Files 


has cash on hand or shortly to be 
received totaling $100,000, and has 
no obligations,” application said. If 
the routes are granted, an estimated 
$1,400,000 will be needed and this 
will be secured by private sale of 
stock to TWA and the railroad 
trustees. 

In addition to using TWA’s Boe- 
ing and Douglas equipment, TWANE 
intends to acquire DC-3’s, engines 
and spare parts of its own. 

A total of 21 round trips daily 
would be operated between New 
York and Boston and intermediate 
points. 

All officers of TWANE, except one, 
hold similar positions with TWA. 
They are T. B. Wilson, chairman 
of the board; Jack Frye, president; 
Paul E. Richter, executive vice- 
president; L. G. Fritz, vice presi- 
dent-operations and E. Lee Talman, 
vice president-treasurer. Goodrich 
K. Murphy, assistant to the general 
manager of the railroad, is a vice 
president of TWANE. 

Seaboard, NEA Seek Routes 

Also filing new applications in 
the New England territory last week 
were Seaboard Airways and North- 
east Airlines. Seaboard asked for 
a route from Newark-New York to 
Boston via such intermediate points 
as the Board may find in the public 
interest. The company has also filed 
for New-York-Miami and New 
York-New Orleans, and intends to 
furnish through service from Bos- 
ton to these southern points. 

Northeast seeks to have Boston 
named as an intermediate point on 
AM27 (Boston-Montreal and Bos- 
ton-Moncton) and to have the route 
extended to New York via New 
Bedford, Worcester and Hartford. 


[ Transport ] 3) 
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Back in 1917, a radio conversation took place 
between plane and ground. The pioneer equip- 
ment used in this demonstration was designed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories in cooperation 
with the U. S. Army Signal Corps—and was 
made by Western Electric. 

Then came years of developing and producing 
finer, more powerful equipment. As commercial 
aviation came into being, it adopted Western 
Electric equipment as its standard of quality. 
Millions of hours in the air on all the nation’s 
major airlines speak this industry’s appreciation 
of Western Electric’s dependable communication 
equipment. 

Now Western Electric is supplying the air 
forces with many types of aviation radio. 

We are proud that for 25 years we have helped 
to “Keep ’em Flying!” 


Western Electric 
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NINE British air transport com- 

panies are still in existence and 
at least six now operate regular 
internal services in spite of war- 
time difficulties, according to the 
British aviation journal The Aero- 
plane. 

The magazine, for the first time 
since the war began, clarifies an 
issue on which reports have been 
in conflict. 

“Government officials and pas- 
sengers have priority on all serv- 
ices,” the magazine explains, “and, 
as in the case of British Overseas 
Airways, there is, we understand, 
always a long waiting list of or- 
dinary passengers.” 

Planes used regularly by the 
British airlines are predominantly 
de Havilland 89 Rapides, The Aero- 
plane reports, with Scottish Airways 
operating the largest fleet of any 
single line—eight Rapides and one 
de Havilland 84 Dragon. 

(The Rapide, according to Aero- 
sphere (1939), is a 7 to 9 place twin- 
engine plane of “box wood struc- 
ture, spruce longerons, struts inside 
plywood covering, excepting the 
floor which has no _ projection.” 
Maximum speed is listed as 157 mph, 
cruising speed at 65% power 132 
mph, with service ceiling of 16,700 
feet. Wing span is 48 feet, gross 
weight 5,550 pounds. The plane is 
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Six British Airlines Continue to Operate 
Regular Inland Services Despite War 


De Havilland 89—Britain's Standard Airliner 


listed with two de Havilland “Gipsy 
Six” Series One engines of 200 hp. 
each. Aerosphere does not list the 
de Havilland 84—Ed.) 

The Aeroplane reports: 

“When in March, 1940, the Air 
Ministry disbanded all those trans- 
port companies which had been 
operating internal air services, ex- 
cept those which in the opinion of 
the government were operating 
routes of national importance, only 
nine out of the former total of 19 
companies were left. Because eight 
were companies in which the rail- 
ways had interests, they became 
known as the Railway Group. 

































A DIRECT route between St. 
Louis and Washington, as proposed 
by TWA and Eastern Air Lines, is 
not required by the public inter- 
est, according to findings made by 
CAB Examiner J. Francis Reilly in 
an advisory report issued Dec. 5. 

Examiner Reilly also stated that 
there was a “paucity of evidence” 
in the record with respect to 
TWA’s proposed St. Louis-Dayton 
route “and the record will not per- 
mit a finding that presently author- 
ized facilities cannot adequately 
meet the needs for such service.” 

Discussing St. Louis-Washington, 
and the intermediate points, he said 
“it is apparent that the potential 
air traffic is relatively small between 
the points between which the pro- 


posed routes would afford sub- 
stantial savings in mileage.” 
Although the proposed route 


might eliminate changes of planes 
and carriers, the existing carriers 
could, through more advantageous 
connections, effect the same savings 
in time as this route, Reilly pointed 
out. 

In previous decisions, he said, 
CAB has asserted that it has the 
power to compel establishment of 
adequate connections “and has here- 
tofore stated that it would be un- 
sound to grant authority to an ap- 
plicant to engage in air transporta- 
tion over a proposed route designed 
to supply through service as against 
service rendered by two or more 


New St. Louis-Washington Route 


Not Needed, CAB Examiner Claims 


connecting carriers until it has been 
shown that the connections pro- 
vided in good faith have over a rea- 
sonable period of time proved in- 
adequate, or unless . . there is 
other public need for additional 
service.” 

Reilly also said that existing in- 
conveniences might at any time be 
obviated “at no expense to the tax- 
payers” by interchange of equip- 
ment between carriers. 

“The authorization of the route 
proposed by Eastern would result 
in establishment of a fourth east- 
west carrier operating from the 
northeastern seaboard area which 
could compete for transcontinental 
business and would moreover du- 
plicate American’s route between 
Charleston and Washington and, for 
practical purposes, American’s 
Washington-Louisville service,” he 
stated. 

“Furthermore, the inconvenience 
of change of planes and carriers 
would still be faced by all traffic 
west of St. Louis which passed 
over that point on the proposed 
route. 

“TWA’s proposal would similarly 
duplicate American’s Washington- 
Louisville service and also Eastern’s 
present route between St. Louis, 
Louisville and Evansville. The fact 
that such duplications are involved 
is not a bar to authorization of an 
additional route, but their effect 
must be considered.” 


“The nine companies which were 
left and which are still in existence 
cre: Allied Airways (Gandar 
Dower) Ltd., Air Commerce Ltd., 
Jersey Airways Ltd., Great Western 
and Southern Air Lines Ltd., Olley 
Air Service Ltd., Railway Air Serv- 
ices, Isle of Man Air Services Ltd., 
Scottish Airways Ltd. and West 
Coast Air Services Ltd. 

“Of these Allied Airways is the 
only company not in the Railway 
Group, and of the Group three com- 
panies are not running air services. 
‘These three are Air Commerce Ltd., 
which is in charge of the mainte- 
nance of the aeroplanes operated 
by the whole of the Railway Group; 
Jersey Airways, which discontinued 
operations after the evacuation of 
the Channel Islands; and Olley Air 
Service, which has an interest in 
the Group operations through its 
subsidiary companies, Air Com- 
merce, Isle of Man Air Services and 
West Coast Air Services. (Not ex- 
plained is whether Allied Airways 
continues to operate regular service 
—Ed.) 

“The Railway Group, with the 
exception of Scottish Airways, has 
its headquarters at Speke, Liver- 
pool, and has formed a special com- 
mittee to deal with all the problems 
and arrangements connected with 
its various routes. This committee 
is known as the Associated Airways 
Joint Committee. . . .” 

To show “how fully occupied the 
home lines are,” The Aeroplane 
reports: Scottish Airways, from the 
beginning of the war to Aug. 31, 
1941, on its regular services only 
flew 1,012,250 miles, carried 34,191 
passengers and 1,380,600 pounds of 
mail and freight. 





15% Off? 

Into United Air Lines’ Wash- 
ington office last week walked a 
man with an air travel card, 
complete but for his signature. 
“These instructions say that this 
card isn’t good unless signed by 
me in the proper place,” he ex- 
plained. “I thought that if I 
came to your office I would sure- 
ly be in the proper place.” 

Astonished countermen agreed, 
solemnly watched while their 
client affixed his signature—in 








the proper place. 





Route To Britain 
Sought By Expo, 


ESTABLISHMENT of 
nent mail-passenger-pro 
between New York and Soy 
ton, England via Foynes, Irish Fre 
State, was asked by American h. 
port Airlines on Nov. 27 

Five days later the co npany fig 
application for permission to 9 
a temporary New  York-Fop, 
service for five years, or until 
months after the Secretary of J, 
notifies CAB that the route js, 
longer required by the national 
fense. 


a Perm. 
perty To 


Alternate Routes 


On Dec. 6, Pan American Airgy 
asked CAB for a temporary amex, 
ment to its trans-Atlantic Certificas 
so as to permit it, during the exi, 
ing emergency and when Service 
Foynes is not being provided 
PAA over the northern route , 
conduct service to Foynes by o& 
or more of the following routes: 

(1) as an extension of its pres 
service to Lisbon on certain flighn 
(2) non-stop, or (3) via one» 
both of the following points: Be. 
muda and Horta (subject to neoe. 
sary permission of the Portuguy 
government to utilize Horta a; 
landing point when not proceediy 
to Lisbon). 

These applications for tempory 
service were heard by CAB on De 
8 in executive session. 

In its petition for a permane 
route to England, prompted by n 
peal of the Neutrality Act, Exp 
also asked that its certificate fy 
New York-Lisbon be made perm 
nent. 

(The original order of the CAR 
approved by the President on Juy 
15, 1940, awarded Export a Ne 
York-Lisbon certificate,  effectin 
until 60 days after repeal of th 
Neutrality Act prohibiting serve 
to England and Ireland, wie 
further application was made by 
Export. At the time it issued th 
certificate for Lisbon service, t 
CAB made no final decision on 
port’s proposed operation to Ey. 
land and Ireland.—Ed. note). 

The new application gave no & 
tails concerning the proiected rout 
to England, but stated that Export 
plans to operate the New Yor- 
Lisbon route with one of its the 
Vought-Sikorsky model S-44 fow- 
engined flying boats, which are no 
on order at an estimated unit cost d 
$730,000 fully equipped. 


$400,000 Needed 


If the New York-Lisbon route’ 
granted, additional capital of $#- 
000 will be needed to complete pur- 
chase of equipment, inventories a 
ground facilities, and for addition 
working capital, the application sad 

Estimates of revenues and & 
penses for New York-Lisbon during 
first year, with one round t® 
weekly, are: total revenue (exclué- 
ing U. S. mail pay) $800,000; tom 
expenses, $1,225,000; net operating 
loss before U. S. mail revenue, i 
come taxes and interest, $425,000. 

On its temporary route to Foynts 
Export estimates loss in first yet 
of $250,000, before mail pay, incom 
taxes and interest. 
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itain Promotion of U.S.-Latin American 
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erty me THE U. S. government and the 


Sou 
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,ircraft manufacturers should co- 
operate in a broad-gauge and com- 
prehensive program which has for 
its objective the promotion of in- 


npany fi f ternational airline service between 


to o 
srk -Fone 


the U. S. and Latin America. 
This conclusion was reached by 





r until g | Congressman Jack Nichols’ Select 
ry of Wy House Committee to Investigate Air 


ute is y Safety, 


following its recent inspec- 


ational @ ff tion tour of inter-American airlines. 
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n Airway, 
ry amen. 


certi 


service 
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Beside Nichols, Congressmen Kle- 
berg (D., Tex.), Dirksen (R., IIl.), 
and Hinshaw (R., Cal.) made the 


TA safe airline operation ; 
requires planes that are of sufficient 
capacity and of sufficient motor 

wer to provide convenience, speed 


rvided y ae the ultimate in safety over rug- 


routes: 
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ged and sparsely settled terrain, 


the committee said. 

“It is suggested . . . that a pro- 
sram be initiated forthwith which 
is designed to bring ambitious 
oung men from Latin American 
republics to the U. S. for complete 
and thorough flight training, so that 
they may become not only compe- 
tent pilots but wed to the traditions 
of this hemisphere . 

“The matter of providing inter- 
national air operations with ade- 
quate weather service should re- 
ceive . attention. 

Adequate Airports Asked 


“Airports (should be) adequate 
in size for the larger planes. Such 
airports must be equipped with 
every modern facility which is con- 
ducive to safety . . . It is entirely 
possible that, through instrument- 
ality and technical assistance a mu- 
tual program can be worked out for 
the development of airports which 
will have due regard for the sov- 
ereignty of Latin American coun- 
tries and for the need of the de- 
veloping of such airports under the 
supervision and control of those 
countries.” 

The committee pointed out that 
inauguration of night flying in 
Latin America, with the U. S. gov- 
ernment rendering technical and 
financial assistance to install lighted 
airways, would materially speed 
service. 

Manufacturers Anxious 


U. S. manufacturers are “genu- 
inely anxious” to continue building 
commercial transports at the pres- 
ent time, and insist they can do so 
without interfering with military 
production, the group said. It 
added that after the war the U. S. 
will probably be on a basis of 
50,000 planes per year. 

“It is obvious, when one contem- 
plates the conditions and the dis- 
tances which prevail in the sister 
continent to the south, that South 
America will be one of the first 
areas in which the various nations 
will undertake to develop air travel 
more fully . . .” 

The committee expressed the 
opinion that manufacturers should 
be authorized “to proceed forth- 
with on construction of . . . larger 
and more powerful planes, that they 
may be secured without delay for 
international airline service . . .” 





ir Service Urged by House Group 


Lower CCA Pay 


Is Recommended 


LOWER air mail pay for Canadian 
Colonial Airways Inc. on its New 
York-Montreal route was recom- 
mended Dec. 1 by CAB Examiner 
Herbert K. Bryan. 

Rates proposed by Bryan were: 
(1) Jan. 9 to Dec. 31, 1940, 52c per 
airplane mile; (2) Jan. 1, 1941 until 
the date when Canadian Colonial 
Airways Ltd. ceases operation, 48c; 
(3) from the date Ltd. ceases opera- 
tion until two additional New York- 
Montreal round trips are designated 
by the Post Office, 57c, and (4) after 
two additional trips are designated, 
27c. 


Operations to Stop Soon 


CCA Ltd. recently was denied a 
certificate by CAB and is expected 


to cease operations in the near 
future. 
CCA Inc. now receives 60c per 


mile for carrying the mail. 

Summarizing Inc.’s “mail compen- 
sation requirements,’ Examiner 
Bryan found: 

1. From Jan. 9 to Dec. 31, 1940, the 
company flew 428,527 pay mail miles, 
including the mileage on which only 
foreign mail was carried. Non-mail 
revenues amounted to $355,340 and oper- 
ating expenses $543,680, which would 
require $188,340 to break even. 

2. From Jan. 1, 1941, until Ltd. ceases 
operations, it is estimated that Inc. 
will fly an annual average of 417,318 
pay mail miles, including the mileage on 
which only foreign mail is_ carried. 
Annual non-mail revenues for the period 
will be $371,683 and annual operating 
expenses $533,289, requiring $161,606 per 
annum mail pay to break even. 

3. From the date Ltd. ceases until 
the P. O. designates additional sched- 
ules, it is estimated that Inc. will fly 
417,318 air mail and foreign air mail 
miles annually, resulting in non-mail 
revenues of $527,404, operating expenses 
of $722,854, and $195,450 to break even. 

4. After designation by P. O. of two 
additional trips, Inc. will fly 864,088 mail 
and foreign mail miles annually, will re- 
ceive $527,404 in non-mail revenues, 
against $722,854 expenses, or $195,450 
to break even. 

Bryan noted that Sigmund Janas, 
CCA Inc. president, receives $15,000 
per year as president of Inc. and 
$6,000 per year as special adviser 
to Ltd. 


“The presidents of only six air- 
lines, the larger carriers, receive 
compensation in excess of $15,000 
per annum,” Bryan said. “It is be- 
lieved that $15,000 for the services 
rendered by Mr. Janas would be a 
very liberal allowance as compen- 
sation, and would be considerably 
more than the salaries of presidents 
of other airlines of a comparable 
size. 

$9,000 Allowance 

“After deducting the $6,000 re- 
ceived from Ltd., the allowance for 
salary of Inc. would be $9,000 per 
annum.” 

Bryan said the record also showed 
the Janas was a consultant to TWA 
at a salary of $1,400 per month. 


| Transport | 


Airline Briefs 


According to reports from Chicago, the 
airlines have entered into an agree- 
ment with the city council to pay part 
of the cost of operating airline buses 
to and from the Loop. The city will 
receive 10% of gross revenue, or a mini- 
mum of 10c per passenger (300,000 pas- 
sengers rode the airline buses last year) 


Pan American Airways’ traffic through 
Miami will total 90,000 to 100,000 by 
the end of 1941. Passengers aggregated 
81.426 in first 10 months compared with 
65,009 in same period of 1940 and 77,248 
for all of 1940. Travel during October 
set a record, with 3,166 passengers de- 
parting and 3,235 arriving This was 
44.1% over October last year and 106.8% 
over 1939. 

a 


Chicago & Southern’'s determination to 
develop the Detroit territory (company 
has asked CAB for permission to oper- 
ate into the city) is seen in the re- 
cent opening of an off-line office at 
Room 629 Book-Cadillac Hotel. Wil- 
liam R. Gillen is city sales manager. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines carried 135,- 
581 Ibs. of air mail in October, setting 
a new record. The total compared with 
94,164 lbs. in the same month of last 
year. TCA carried 9,383 passengers in 
October, compared with 9,165 in Oct 
1940. 

2 


Nationwide air express established all- 
time highs in gross revenue, shipments 
and weight during the first nine months 
of 1941, with poundage carried exceed- 
ing that of the entire year 1940, accord- 


Express Agency. Ship- 
months increased 26% 
from 751,747 in 1940 to 947,760 in 1941; 
poundage was up 50 from 5,283,580 to 
7,927,181, gross revenue jumped 42.7% 


ing to Railway 
ments for nine 


Air Line Mechanics Association has 
completed amended employe agreements 
with Northwest and Pennsylvania-Cen- 
sub- 


tral. NWA contract “provides a 
stantial boost in wages" retroactive to 
Nov. 1, plus certain overtime features 
while PCA agreement “establisnes a new 
high of compensation for ipprentice 
mechanics in the airline industry,’ 
raises other wages, provides for setting 
up shop committees, overtime, vacations 
etc. ALMA also hints that agreements 
with Braniff and Mid-Continent are 
near. 
e 
Mid-Continent is growing. The com- 
pany now has 328 employes, with 52 
having been added since July 1 
* 
Hawaiian Ajrlines, which recently 
took delivery of three Douglas DC-3's 


has sold a Sikorsky S-43 and two Pratt 
& Whitney engines to Royal Dutch Air- 
lines. Sale price of the plane was $94,- 
750, or a net gain of $25,418 over book 
value. 

: 


Within the next few months, Penn- 
sylvania-Central will move its general 
offices and maintenance base from Pitts- 
burgh to Washington National Airport 
PCA will thus become the first airline 
with headquarters in the nation’s capi- 
tal. Approximately 600 employes will 
be based at Washington National. 





ments in engines. 

















NECESSITY BROUGHT ABOUT 
_ BY WORLD |WAR NUMBER | 
FURNISHES PROVING GROUND for NO-OX-ID 


@ After World War Number 1, NO-OX-ID Rust Preven- 
tive was used successfully for treating inside as well as out- 
side of airplane engines for preservation in long time storage. 
After 15 years these engines were usable. 

@ NO-OX-ID “EEE” (Triple E) is the resulting product 
of constant research keeping pace with changing develop- 


@ NO-OX-ID in its chemical structure and consistency 
has a proven record in aeronautics for use in maintenance 
and preservation. It is a well-known, accepted preservation 
material in industry and designed for specific purposes. 
Write for complete information. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. C, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


NOX? 


The Original Rust Preventive 
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Examiner Favors PAA Over Export 
For New Orleans-Guatemala Link 


CAB Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn 
on Nov. 29 recommended that CAB 


New Orleans through to the Canal 
Zone does not alter this fact. 
“Pan American can either operate 


stated that its proposed route would 
provide competition and insure an 
economical and_ efficient Latin 





TACA Permit Urged 
by Board EXaming 0 
TACA, Latin American as 
should be granted a forej 
carrier permit for trans ortationg AN in 
persons, property and mail betiveg ye hic 
San Jose, Costa Rica, and » 
Canal Zone, according to a ml 
posed report issued recently by Cal 
Examiner Herbert K, Cor - 























































grant Pan American Airways a 
route between New Orleans and the New Orleans schedule non-stop American airline system, but that TACA’s application, he saig Sad 
Guatemala City, and deny applica- between ‘Guatemala and the Canal denial would virtually exclude com- related to the national defense ‘festa ti 
tions of American Export Airlines Zone as an additional flight or can _ petition in this area. “national defense consideratig by _ 
for routes in the same general ter- transfer its passengers from New “However, if Export is unsuccess- alone require the issuance of a pe 4 — 
ritory. Orleans at Guatemala to the _ ful in its proposal to acquire TACA, mit to the applicant.” » opera - 
In making his recommendation, Brownsville-Canal Zone flight. The authorizing it to conduct the pro- ——————_——_—— et route . 
Examiner Wrenn went contrary to question of whether the operation posed operation would result in ment in this instance would Deeg, Rate 
the suggestions contained in the of an extra schedule is efficient three carriers operating in competi-  sitate an extension of Export’s gn. 7 
brief of public counsel, which stated management is one for consideration tion with each other in Central ices through South America ) 1, 18 N 
that a link between New Orleans iin a mail rate, rather than the in- America, two of which would be U. order to provide the Standard ¢ —_ 
and Central America was not re- stant proceeding.” S. carriers,’ Wrenn said. “Neither comparison . - Furthermore Sle; 
quired. : applicant contends that there is any American operates throughs ie; i 
Specifically, the advisory report Export’s Costs Higher need for that amount of service nor South America and the prop” h 
recommended (1) a New Orleans- Export’s proposed operation to the does the evidence show such a need. operation would be an altems Memp 
Guatemala City link for PAA, (2) Canal Zone would involve estab- “If Export is successful in ac- avenue to Central and South Ame. 26.5¢. 
denial of PAA’s application for New _ lishment of 1,950 miles of new route, quiring TACA, its operations will ica, fitting into its existing ope,§. a 
Orleans-Havana-Balboa, and (3) Wrenn noted, adding that PAA’s' be confined to a Central American tions. ene : 
denial of Export’s applications for estimate of capital expenditures was operation, and it is questionable that “On the other hand, Export rou 
New Orleans-Carmen- Guatemala $177,000 against Export’s $1,200,000, a competitive operation in Central operate only to the Canal Zone — 
City-San Salvador-San Jose-Balboa not including the cost of the Con- America would provide much of a would be forced to engage solely af 
and New Orleans-Havana. solidated 28 and Sikorsky S-44 air- standard of comparison, as Pan Central American operations , ae | 
“Pan American presently operates craft. American’s Central American oper- would be dependent on connectigg d be 
between Guatemala City and Balboa “It is inevitable that those expen- ations are only a small part of its with other carriers at the Cay ha 
as part of its operations in Mexico, ditures which, to some extent at operations in Latin America. Zone. Sin 
Central and South America,” Wrenn least, will be reflected in operating : Ai _ “As between Export and itself ;] The 
said. “As its application indicates, expenses through depreciation Fits PAA System is natural to assume that Pyj are ex} 
it can furnish transportation by the charges will result in a higher cost “Authorization of Export’s pro- American in its South Americg | Board 
addition of 1,075 miles of new route for Export’s operations,” he said. posed operation might well result operations would favor its own om. | positior 
from New Orleans to Merida, Gua- Export had conceded that an es-_ in the creation of a yardstick which nections at the Canal Zone or ey | Dec. 6, 
temala City and other Central tablished operator could perform would cost more than the operation operate through schedules with } passeni 
American cities and to the Canal service at less cost in early years, for which it was intended as a change of equipment. Under the Mempl 
Zone. The fact that it proposes to but that this should not be the measuring unit. Carried to its circumstances, it is difficult to » j Aerona 
operate the schedule originating in controlling factor. The company logical conclusion, Export’s argu- how Export could compete.” must j 
— __ ———__ ___ - — days | 
—— | On M: 
route 
ever, 
route, 
receive 
Congre 
° * * The 
— Leaders SE |iiz 
Ll a Pr Ll P L Pr gurate 
Que: 
about 
June | 
| views is quite natural as leaders 2 Many of our gaod customers are = ! 
generally build more and consume confronted with the same problem the Al 
greater quantities of materials. After and understand our position. And as as 
a time, if raw materials cannot be a result they realize the high standard aus 
kept flowing into receiving rooms, of quality in Continental Red Seal The 
there is bound to be a change in production methods and Engines is being maintained. Some purchasers of planes —_ 
material specifications. due to this period of change have made deviations in their Memb 
For the past few weeks our engineering and production orders to take what was available. Insofar as Continental wong 
of light aircraft engines has been stream-lined to meet is concerned, we are sorry we were not able to serve any pensat 
current control of material production and at the same customers that could not get their desired delivery. period 
time produce a better air-worthy product. At this time we are happy to announce that we are once —— 
The policy of Continental Motors Corporation has always again on regular production schedule and that every aah 
been to "Keep on building better." Therefore, it is utterly engine part is the same high quality of material and “w Q 
impossible to think of substituting inferior materials in workmanship that is responsible for making “Red Seal oy : 
order to maintain high production schedules. Engines” famous. carrie! 
. any p 
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‘wafboard Ups C&S Mail Pay $240,000 


foreign AN INCREASE of $240,000 a 
POrtatin gi ar in air mail pay was granted 
ail betweyf Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
‘nd Balafocently when the Civil Aero- 
@ Mi utics Board announced new rates 
itly by(Cui.- the company. 
K. At the same time, the Board 
he Said j established an important precedent 
defense aj py stating that it would compensate 
Nsideratigg 4 company, through mail pay, for 
€ Of amet ration of a route before that 
route actually carried mail. 



















1 tes set for AM8, Chicago-New 
>uld cma were: for the period Dec. 
POrt’§ sen, to Feb. 28, 1941, 35c¢ per 


merica, (> Mar. 1, 1941, to June 11, 1941, 
tandard ¢ 4 ‘june 12, 1941, to Nov. 30, 1941, 
39¢: on and after Dec. 1, 1941, 22.5c; 
Mme, the event the local Chicago- 


; has HMemphis schedule is discontinued, 
uth Ang a AM53, Houston-Memphis, 
‘MS Opes som June 12, 1941, until a second 
Found trip is designated, 46c; after 
.~ "HT designation of a second trip, 35.5c. 
> cola For the year ended Dec. 31, 1940, 
<— C&S had received an average of 
ations > 
9 3262c per mile on AM8. No rate 


= tfhad been set for AMS53. 

Similar Situations Expected 

The situation—and similar ones 
are expected to arise—on which the 
Board for the first time made its 
position clear was as follows: On 
Dec. 6, 1940, C&S received a mail- 
passenger-express certificate for the 
Memphis-Houston route. The Civil 
Aeronautics Act states that a carrier 
2.” must inaugurate service within 90 
days after receiving a certificate. 
On Mar. 1, 1941, C&S opened the 
route. The Post Office Dept., how- 
ever, did not place mail on the 
route, stating that it had not yet 
received an appropriation from 
Congress covering AM53 service. 
The appropriation was finally 
made, and mail service was inau- 
gurated on June 12, 1941. 
Questions confronting CAB: what 
about the period from Mar. 1 to 
June 12? Mail service was avail- 
able but the P. O. didn’t use it. 
Should they give C&S something in 
the AM8 rate for this period to take 
care of AM53? The P. O. said em- 
phatically no. 

Board Is Divided 

The Board split on the answer. 
Members Oswald Ryan, Grant 
Mason and George Baker said yes. 
Member Edward P. Warner said no. 
Result: AM8’s rate for Mar. 1 to 
June 12 was upped to 5lc, to com- 
pensate C&S for AM53 during that 
period. 
“Section 406(b) (of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act) directs this Board 
to take into account ‘the need of 
each . « « air carrier’ after taking 
into account ‘all other revenue’ of 
that carrier,” the majority pointed 
out. “The ‘need’ is that of the air 
carrier as a whole and not that of 
any particular geographical division 
of its operations. This language 
precludes the Board from confining 
its consideration of the carrier’s 
need to that manifested on a seg- 
ment of its system upon which mail 
is carried to the exclusion of its 
need on particular certificated seg- 
ments of its system serving com- 
merce and national defense alone.” 
They added: “It seems clear . . 
that when the inauguration of . . . 


d itself ¢ 
that Py 














a service is so authorized under the 
Act by the Board, and when the 
Board as the agency of the Con- 
gress finds that government support 
of such service is required under 
the standards set forth in section 
406(b) . . the expenditure of air 
mail appropriations for that pur- 
pose is clearly one ‘authorized by 
law’ within the meaning of the so- 
called Anti-Deficiency Act.” 

Dissenting, Warner agreed that 
CAB has the power to consider 
non-mail routes but is under no 
direction to do so. 


money provided would be so in- 
creased as to justify the inaugura- 
tion of a newly-certificated service, 
if that course were adopted, might 
at times cause appreciable delays in 
the actual starting of the service; 
and that is regrettable; but the risk 
is one inherent in the governmental 
system under which we live,” he 
said. 

U. S. airlines were glad to see this 
situation cleared. They may be 
faced with similar ones in the 
future. Delta already has one 
pending, and disposition of it will 


be simplified by CAB’s declaration 
in the C&S case. 


“The course of waiting for assur- 
ance that the total amount of 
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C.A.B. APPLICATIONS, HEARINGS, DOCKETS 
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Applications 


Western Air Lines has petitioned CAB for a system mail rate of 35c per mile. 
Complete story on page 30. 

Northeast Airlines has asked to have Boston named as an intermediate point 
on AM27 (Boston-Montreal, Boston-Moncton), and to have AM27 extended from 
Boston to Newark-New York via New Bedford, Worcester and Hartford. 

TWA-New England Inc. has filed application for service between New York and 
Boston. Complete story on page 31. 

Pan American Airways seeks permission to include Camaguey, Cuba, as an 
intermediate point between Miami and San Juan and between Miami and the 
Canal Zone. 

American Export Airlines and Pan American have asked permission to start 
operations to Foynes, Irish Free State. Complete story on page 32. 

National Airlines requests CAB to adjust its mail rates so that the company 
may carry mail on three round trips daily over AM31 and 39 for the same aggre- 
gate compensation as presently received for two round trips. 

Seaboard Airways has filed formal application for a route between Newark- 
New York and Boston via such intermediate points as CAB may find in the public 
interest. 


Examiners Reports 


PAA Favored: CAB Examiner T. L. Wrenn has recommended establishment of 
a New Orleans-Guatemala City route with Pan American Airways as the op- 
erator. Complete story on page 34. 

CCA Mail Rates: CAB Examiner Herbert K. Bryan has recommended adjusted 
mail rates for Canadian Colonial Airways. Complete story on page 33. 

St, Louis-Washington Disfavored: A new route from St. Louis to Washington, 
as proposed by TWA and Eastern, is not required by the public interest, ac- 
cording to CAB Examiner J. F. Reilly. Complete story elsewhere. 


CAB Decisions 


Bathurst Okayed: Pan American Airways may serve Bathurst, Gambia, as an 
intermediate stop on its Miami-Leopoldville route in place of Monrovia, Liberia, 
until suitable airport facilities are available at the latter point, CAB has stated. 

Export-TACA Turned Down: CAB has refused to approve purchase of TACA 
by American Export Airlines. Complete story on page 31. 

TWA Mail Pay: CAB has ordered that upon designation by the Postmaster 
General of a fifth round trip mail schedule between Kansas City and Los 
Angeles on TWA’s AM2, the base rate of 17c per airplane mile for AM2 shall be 
reduced to l6c. The total amount of mail compensation to be paid TWA “will 
not be substantially increased or decreased” by this adjustment, the Board said. 

UAL Stop Approved: United Air Lines has been permitted to inaugurate service 
at Salem, Ore. 


Hearings and Oral Arguments 


Mexico City Case: Hearing had opened as this issue went to press on the 
application of American Airlines to serve Mexico City. 

Foynes Hearing: A closed hearing was held Dec. 8 on applications of Pan 
American and American Export to inaugurate service to Foynes, Irish Free State. 


Miscellaneous 


Merckling Directorate: Pan American Airways is seeking approval of an inter- 
locking directorate involving John O. Merckling as assistant comptroller of Pan 
American Airways-Africa Ltd. and Pan American Air Ferries Inc. Merckling is 
now assistant comptroller of PAA Inc., PAA Corp. and PAA Co. 

PAA Asks Intervention: Pan American Airways has asked permission to inter- 
vene in the application of Northeast Airlines for a route serving Army bases in 
Newfoundland. 

NWA Withdraws Application: Northwest Airlines has been permitted to with- 
draw its application for a route between Seattle and Vancouver. 

MCA Directorates: Mid-Continent has asked approval of Oliver L. Parks as 
president of Parks Air College and as a director of MCA, and of J. Morrell Foster 
as president-director of Sioux Skyways and as a MCA director. 

Wolfe Approved: Interlocking relationship involving Thomas Wolfe as vice 
president of Western Air Lines and director of Bowlus Sailplanes Inc. has been 
approved. 
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Pan Am Expands 


Mexican Service 


PAN AMERICAN Airways, 
through Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, 
its Mexican subsidiary, has insti- 
tuted daily service between Los 
Angeles and Mexico City and has 
extended its Mexico City-Monterrey 
line northward to Nuevo Laredo. 
on the Texas border. 

Los Angeles-Mexico City service 
had formerly been three times 
weekly. CAB had refused to grant 
Pan Am a certificate for this route, 
stating that CMA could handle the 
traffic, increasing schedules if neces- 
sary. 

Anncuncement of the increases 
came as hearing opened on the ap- 
plication of American Airlines for a 
route from El Paso and Ft. Worth 
to Mexico City. 

There is no U. S. airline connec- 
tion at Laredo, although a CAB ex- 
aminer has recommended that 
Braniff Airways be permitted to 
operate between San Antonio and 
Laredo. Final action has not been 
taken by the Board. 

Pan Am now operates two daily 
services from the Brownsville gate- 
way to Mexico City, with one of 
the schedules continuing on to 
Guatemala City. Load factor on 
this route has been 78% for the 
last six months, and the company 
expects the new services to allevi- 
ate this condition. 





NEW SERVICE 


Wichita - Tulsa 
Starts Dec. 15 


Now Continental*service*reaches 
east and west between Tulsa and 
Denver, and north‘and south] be- 
tween Denver andjEl] Paso . . . 
bringing to all the’ major cities 
along these routes [the ‘fastest 
and finest transportation in 
all the west. 


Americas Fastest 
LONTINENTAL 
TL mS) 
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Bern, Pollet Named 


AA Vice Presidents 


EDWARD G. BERN, national di- 
rector of publicity for American 
Airlines, and Max J. Pollet, assist- 
ant to Vice President O. M. Mosier, 
have been elected regional vice 
presidents 9f the company, accord- 
ing to C. R. Smith, president. 





Pollet Bern 

Bern will be located in Chicago, 
while Pollet will have headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. 

A veteran of 24 years in aviation, 
Bern has been AA’s national direc- 
tor of publicity since 1937. After 
serving in World War I, he returned 
to the U. S. and later organized and 
was the first president of Kansas 
City-Wichita Airways. Later, he was 
president of Columbia Airlines. 
Pollet entered air transportation 
in 1929 as city traffic manager of 
Colonial Western Airways in Cleve- 
land. In 1930, he went to Albany as 
district sales manager of American. 
Seven years later he was appointed 
to a similar position in Buffalo, and 
in 1940 became assistant to Mosier. 

















TIME ... 2 
essence of Uiclory 


The most precious ingredient 
of America's defense effort 
is . . . TIME! 

Fly Braniff to, 

through or from the booming 
Southwest . . . between 
Chicago and the Texas Gulf. 


You'll save priceless hours 
. travel economically in 
the comfort of modern 
DC-3 Super-B-liners . . . 
enjoy complimentary meals 
with a Southwestern tang. 





SOUTHWESTERN 
HOSPITALITY ON WINGS 


OPERATED IN THE INTERESTS OF COMMERCE, 
THE POSTAL SERVICE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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Gillen Skinner Stamps Shad 
Sales and Traffic 
Wilson W. Brown, formerly Mid-Continent’s air mail and express manager, 


has been named head of the new general traffic department, with headquarters 


in KC. 

W. D. King, MCA’s auditor of revenue, is now traffic statistician, located in KC 

Jerry Meade is TWA’s new dtm in SN, transferring from LS 

L. S. Reid has been promoted by NWA from dtm in CG to the 
post of assistant general traffic manager. 

James J. Fauteux, of NWA’s DH staff, is now dtm in CG 

Jack Veasey, William S. Meadows, Jr., James E. McGahee, E. E. 
Leslie Baggott have joined EAL’s reservations department in AG 
ployes are Jean Millar and Jim White. 

James H. Baldridge, of the FBI, is PCA’s new personnel director 

Raymond Dyer and Daniel C. Meenan, of UAL’s general office, and H. H. “Bus” 
Murphy, formerly assistant manager of the agency department in NY, are work- 
ing in the company’s newly-formed legal division. 

John F. Day, formerly assistant personnel director for AA in NY, is in charge 
of the new personnel office in CG. 

Ida Staggers is new system chief hostess of TWA. 

Bill Pace, of AA’s WA staff, is now dsm in BO. 

Henry K. Vieman has been transferred by UAL from CG 
manager. 

Joe Shirley has been promoted to EAL’s agency desk in NYA 

Violet C. McNeil is chief stewardess for UAL’s Salt Lake-Cheyenne-Denver 
division. 

W. A. Looney and W. W. White have been promoted to assistant inside sales 
managers for UAL in NY. 

George Croston is now sales representative for MCA in the MP territory. 

Ray E. Stamps, C&S dsm. has been transferred from PS to NO, succeeding 
Lloyd J. Zibilich. John J. Shad has been transferred from CG to PS to succeed 
Stamps. 

John G. Hughes is now C&S city sales manager at JA. 

William R. Gillen has been named csm for C&S in DO, James Skinner fills a 
similar position at LS and Forest J. Campbel) has taken over at HU 


newly-created 


Hassler and 
New CG em- 


to SN as station 


Operations 


Allan Bonnalie assistant to the executive vice president-operations of UAL, 
has taken a one-year leave of absence to join the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Capt. R. W. “Dick” Pears is now assistant chief pilot for Braniff, succeeding 
G. S. Cassidy, who has re-joined the CAA. 

New EAL captains include G. M. Sheridan and F. J. Black, Jr. 

New EAL pilots include O. M. Cockes, Jr., F. R. Hollingsworth, J. L. McClure, 
dr., W. J. Hayward, Frank Baque, Jr., E. J. Cowles, P. J. Saltanis and B. D. Scott, 
all based at NY; J. G. Brannon, P. E. Odell and J. M. Kirkpatrick, based at AG, 
and Lewis Orton and M. E. Karpowicz at NE. 

Five promotions in American’s communications department are: Stanley Irwin, 
supervisor of radio equipment, promoted to supervisor 
of communications equipment; G. E. Mears, supervisor of 
telephone ana telegraph, to supervisor of communications 
operations; R. L. Bibb, system chief operator, to regional 
chief operator; R. E. Blanton, assistant system chief op- 
erator, to regional chief operator NY, and G. D. Rayburn, 
assistant system chief operator, to regional chief opera- 
tor FV. 

L. E. Boisblanc is EAL’s new radio chief at CG, replac- 
ing R. L. Daniel, who has joined Pan Am at Lima, Peru. 
Charles O. Hearon, Jr., is EAL’s field manager at TJ. 
eee 

Dr. Howard K. Edwards has been named director of 
EAL’s aero-medical department, succeeding the late Dr. 
Ralph N. Greene. 








Fauteux 














Loening Joins AAA; 


James Ray Resj 


INCREASED activity in ajr 
pick-up operations was fg ht 
Dec. 3 when All American Ayis 
pick-up pioneer, announced 
Grover Loening, noted 
manufacturer, engineer and i 
tor, had become associated withg 
company as engineering adviser 
had been elected a member of 
board of directors. , 

At the same time, the COMpay 
announced that James G., Ray } 
resigned as vice pre ident~oper 
tions to join Southwest Airway; 4 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

As engineering adviser of 
Loening’s services will be avail 
in connection with the program 4 
has been undertaken by the go» 
pany to develop further the , 
city of the pick-up system to haya 
heavier and larger loads for a 
commercial and military pur» 
according to Richard C. dy p 
president. 


Panagra Personnel 
Shifts Announe 


DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, yq 
president of Pan American-Grs 
Airways, and who has been § 


charge of the company’s busines 5 
South America, with headquare, 
in Lima, Peru, has been transfer 
to the New York office, according, 
announcement by the board of & 
rectors. 

T. J. Kirkland, who has be 
Panagra’s operations manager sing 


1939 and who was elected vig |} 


president in 1940, has succeeds 
Campbell at Lima. 

J. T. Shannon, the company; 
maintenance engineer since 1% 


has been elected a vice-presider 
and will continue to make his ofix 
at Lima. 

Capt. C. R. Disher, chief pik 
since 1938, has been appointed ope. 
ations manager with headquaries 
at Lima. 

Capt. F. E. Nelson, assistant chi 
pilot since 1940, has _ succeed 
Disher as chief pilot, stationed ; 
Lima. 

B. H. Young, of the maintenam 
staff, has been promoted to ma 
tenance engineer at Lima. 

The advancements and shifts wer 
made necessary by the tremendes 
expansion of the company’s facilitis 
and services. 


Mid-Continent Elects 
4 New Board Membes 

Mid-Continent Airlines announcl 
recently that four new membes 
were elected to the board of dire 
tors and that 10 members were & 
elected. 

New members are George F. Ry 
of Ryan Nichols & Co., St. Lous 
Oliver Parks, president of Pat 
Air College, East St. Louis; Ry 
Miller, of Miller Kidder Chevrit 
Co., Sioux City, and Don Murdo 
of Cavanaugh Morgan & Co, 4 
Angeles. 

Re-elected were Thomas F. Ry# 
III, chairman; J. W. Miller, Vem 
A. Dorrell, Gen. W. W. Howes, Mi- 
ton McGreevy, Theodore N. la 
J. Morrell Foster and H. Mon 
gomery Thrall. 
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hicago Devises Master 
irport Plan for Future 






Anticipating the need of handling 
9,000 scheduled air passengers 
1950, a special committee repre- 
sting the Chicago Association of 
wmmerce, the Chicago Regional 
snning Association and the Chi- 
go Plan Commission has devised 







and jz x 
ed with 






adviser 
aber of af master airport plan to meet future 





quirements. 
This plan recommends three 


haior air terminals within three to 
» miles of the Loop or business 
‘trict, at least one to be finished 
1945, if the airspace surrounding 
Phicago Municipal Airport is not to 
some “intolerably congested.” 
eduled air passengers at Chicago 
» 1940 totaled 625,000. 
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1 to haa! The master plan ultimately would 
; for kaeive Chicago four major inner belt 
Purppirports 20 to 40 miles from the 


du Puoop; five “outer ring” airports 40 
> 60 miles from the Loop; and 30 
econdary airports in Cook and Du- 
Page counties, in outlying Illinois, 

el the Wisconsin and Indiana sec- 
ions. Thirty minor airports would 








FIRST in the industry "on the street" 
with its new 1942 calendar was TWA. 
Jumping the gun ahead of other com- 
panies, this colorful piece first appeared 
on Dec. 3 and was immediately hung in 
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|NWA Plans Washington-Alaska Link 


A 3,467-mile route from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Fairbanks, Alaska 
would be established if applications 
filed with CAB by Northwest Air- 
lines are granted. 

Several months ago, the company 
asked for a route from the Twin 


Three round trips daily are con- 
templated over the Chicago-Wash- 
ington route, with either DC-3 or 
DC-6 equipment. The DC-6, not 
now available, is described by the 
company as a 27-passenger plane 


Cities to Fairbanks, and on Nov. Cruising at 200 mph., costing 
12 it filed application for a non-stop $175,000. 
Chicago-Washington service. Even without mail pay, NWA 


estimates that it would show a profit 
on the Chicago-Washington link. 
With DC-3’s, total net profit with- 
out mail pay in the first five years 
would be $61,375, $130,227, $132,412, 
$134,815 and $137,458, respectively, 
company claims, adding that with 


“If applicant’s proposed Alaska 
service were authorized, the grant- 
ing of this application would pro- 
vide direct, through, one-carrier 
service between the Nation’s Capital 
and the strategic Alaskan defense 
area, as well as make possible a vital 


link, over the shortest route, with DC-6’s profit would be $149,707, 
Siberia and the Orient,” the com- $237,825, $240,007, $242,410 and $245,- 
pany said. 053. 
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been Shoes Vs. Wives on the Airlines 
Usiness : . 

COST OF transporting a passenger on the airlines: 41.08c 
a per ton-mile. Cost of transporting air express: 85c per ton-mile. NORTH AMERICAN MID-STATE 
-ording y “In other words, it is costing the public citizen of the United 
rd of ¢ States twice as much per pound to ship a pair of shoes by air 

as it is to ship his wife,” says Grover Loening, air cargo expert. Al 

res bes Another Loening revelation: Airlines in 1940 performed 3,000, MID-STATE fe oaseceart 
ger sine 000 ton-miles of express service. The railroads equaled this — Mlanufactirin COMPANY eivers 
ed Vice in ons day. weeere#es& . 7, ¢eeneest#ee 
ucceede/ - nee a anaes es 
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CAA Adds New Courses to Train 
Pilots for Lend-Lease Ferry F lig 


Aero ITl-Trained Men Are Cpr Schools Organize 
Up guaded For Improved Program 


THE NATIONAL Association of 
iN ADVANCE Colleges and Universities in the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program was 
_ organized at a meeting in Kansas 
cay A City, Mo., Dec. 1-2, representing 533 
institutions where CAA flight train- 
ing is in operation. Purpose of the 
association is to improve the de- 
fense training value of CPTP in 
cooperation with government offi- 
cials. 

Elected as co-chairmen of the 
group are Dr. Frederic S. Klein of 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pa., for the eastern section 
of the country, and Roy W. Elliott 
of Wichita U., Wichita, Kan., for the 
western section. Secretary is Capt. 
eae D ecanorit 7 K. A. MacKenzie, Wentworth Mili- 

F oa choo on , tary Academy, Lexington, Mo. 
oa prom oon oa oe Directors for each CAA region, 
‘spel the ne with alternates in some regions, are 
«Personnel ; as follows: first region director, Dr. 
Klein; second region, James F. 
Whelan, S. J., Loyola U., New Or- 
leans, and alternate, Richard C. 
Keen, Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge; third region, Adrian Van 
Wyen, Kent State U., Kent, O.; 
fourth region, Dr. Howard W. Bar- 
low, Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station, Tex., and alternate, Dr. C. 
K. Holsapple, Texas Christian U., 
Ft. Worth; fifth region, Elliott, and 
alternate, Capt. MacKenzie; sixth 
aa region, Boyd B. Bakestraw, U. of 
K. NORTHROP \ c+ Pe: California, Berkeley, and seventh 
region, A. S. Merrill, Montana State 

U., Missoula Mont. 
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American Aviation Directory 


REVISED AND ENLARGED FALL EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


Essential for the offices of every firm... for the desk 
of every executive. The only company-personnel reference 
book covering every branch of aviation—U. S., Canada 
and Latin America. 
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A PLAN to supply the Army Air 
Corps and Pan American Airways 
with needed ferry pilots and at the 
same time increase the defense 
value of the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program was disclosed in the past 
fortnight through announcement by 
Donald H. Connolly, administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, that the CAA 
will soon be turning out “several 
hundred” pilots for lend-lease 
ferrying activities. 

Candidates for the ferry training 
will be high-ranking graduates of 
the CAA’s cross-country course, 
who have already qualified as com- 
mercial pilots and flight instructors. 
To carry out the program, CAA will 
contract with commercial aviation 
schools to give additional instruction 
in instrument and multi-engine fly- 
ing, as suggested in AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION last Oct. 1, when it was re- 
ported that the CAA was seeking 
Link trainer operators and instruc- 
tors for a new advanced flight 
course. 

Pan American Airways, which is 
operating the trans-Atlantic North 
African service for the government, 
will take many of the CAA trainees 
on a salary basis for final schooling 
in celestial navigation and other 
intricate points of over-water op- 
eration. 

The commercial aviation schools 





CAA Payroll Reaches ¢ 
Number of personnel op 
Civil Aeronautics Auth rity 
roll reached a total of 6,992 
ing October, an 88% ine 
over the 3,693 employed in 
1939. Of the October total, 
were employed by the Ad 
istration and 331 by the @ 
Aeronautics Board. 

In the same period from 
1939 to October of this year, 
number of civil pilots in the ¥ 
increased 249% from 26144 
91,442 and the number of ee 
icated planes 108% from 
to 23,496. 








will be in full swing by March, 
Connolly said, turning out som 
pilots weekly from the instry 
and multi-engine flight courses 
While details of the program 
not yet been revealed, Gen @ 
nolly indicated that present 
provide for “a thorough instry 
course in the Link trainer 
‘under the hood’ in fours 
single-engine aircraft, followeg 
extensive flying in two-motor Lodi 
heed transports. The transports yj 
be procured by the CAA andr 
to the schools.” 


——— 


CAA Persounel 


Chief counsel and director of com- 
pliance for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Richard E. Elwell, 
has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt to serve as a member of 

the U. S. Na- 

tional Commis- 

sion of the 

Permanent 

American 

Aeronautical 

Commission. 

PAAC is an 

outgrowth of 

the Inter- 

American 

Technical Avia- 

tion Conference 

Elwell held in Lima, 

Peru, in 1937, 

being organized to standardize aero- 

nautical practices and simplify laws 

governing international flying. El- 

well has also been named to serve 

on the executive committee formed 

to facilitate the work of the Na- 

tional Commission, other members 

being Thomas Burke of the State 

Dept. and Samuel E. Gates, repre- 
senting the CAB. 


Orion Edward Patton, author of 
“Aircraft Instruments—Their Theory 
Function and Use” and former air- 
craft instrument technician and in- 
structor for the Army Air Corps at 
Chanute Field, Iil., is now employed 
in the instrument unit of the CAA’s 
aircraft engineering division. 

Philip D. Lucas, head of the re- 
view section of the CPT performance 
division, has left the CAA on in- 
definite leave of absence for active 
military service. 

Edwin F. Smellie has been ap- 
pointed chief of the performance 
division of CPT to succeed W. G. 





Stewart, now assistant directer g 
the program. Harley P. C 
formerly in CAA Region 1 §& 
Smellie’s assistant. 

To assist in recruiting new & 
traffic controllers needed in te 
towers which CAA is taking om, 
Victor F. Kayne, chief of the & 
port traffic control tower foreé@ 
Washington, has been assigned 
the CAA personne! office. A. V. Ge 
roll, of the communications divisa, 
has likewise been assigned to f& 
personnel office to coordinate acti. 
ties between the main and fiedé 
fices during the present expansda 


Exhibit Group Named 


The advisory committee for # 
second Eastern Light Airplane & 
hibition, to be held at Grand G& © 
tral Palace, New York, Feb. 7% ; 
Mar. 1, in connection with the 
tional Sportsmen’s Show, is 
prised of George Arents, 

Bals, Alfred B. Bennett, George 
wards, Sheldon H. Fairbanks, 
Hebert, Spencer G. Leech, 7 
McNary, Paul A. Schweizer 
James Welsh. Bennett, High 
N. J., Piper Cub distributor, 
serving as chairman. 


an 





Miami Maneuvers Off 


Because of the suspensioi 
of private pilot certificates 
announcement was made of 
Dec. 8 of the cancelation ¢ 3 
the All-American Air Ma — 
neuvers, scheduled for Jam 
9-11 at Municipal Airpo 
Miami, Fla. 












IN COLUMBUS, 


CURTISS MILESTONE 


The New Curtiss Columbus Plant 
Adds its Production Might to 
the Nation’s Defense Effort 
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Curtiss U.S. Navy 


AIRPLANE S12 

‘tl - . Dive Bomber 

COLUMBU 
*% The dedication of the new Curtiss 
Columbus plant on December 4 forges 
another strong link in the country’s 


Defense Effort. 
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Bombers and Scout Observation Planes 
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for the United States Navy, Columbus, 
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like Buffalo and St. Louis, is geared to 





produce all of the many types of Cur- 
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tiss Military Aircraft. Its floor area— 





1,282,000 square feet—is greater than 






all of the facilities of the Airplane 


Division of Curtiss-Wright in 1940. 
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THEY SEE BETTER 
WITH RANGER 


Today’s training tempo . .. busy runways . .. aprons and 
taxiways crowded ... novices at the controls ...makes good 
taxiing visibility a prime necessity. Ranger’s six air-cooled, 
inverted cylinders in line permit ample propeller clear- 
ance, yet a cowling so closely streamlined up to the hub as 
to provide a clear view forward and downward for the 
pilot in either cockpit. 

Ranger’s light weight enables both cockpits to be set 
well forward. Hence a student, even in the rear cockpit as 
shown in this actual photograph, can see ahead and be- 
low, where he needs to see, in incomparably superior 
fashion. 

Through thousands of hours every busy day, hundreds 
of Fairchild M-62 Ranger-powered Trainers (the Army’s 
PT-19) thus waste less time pussyfooting on the ground, 
spend more time profitably training in the air. 


With Ranger there can be 
no compromise with quality. 


RANGER 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Farmingdale, L.1., N. Y. + Div. of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
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HE acquisition of control of 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
by Vultee Aircraft Inc. (see 
AMERICAN AVIATION, Dec. 1), 
moved a step nearer when Vul- 
tee filed a registration state- 
ment with Securities & Ex- 
change Commission covering 
securities through which a 
large portion of the purchase 


price is to be raised. 
Specifically, the statement filed at 
the San Francisco office of the Com- 
mission covered 240,000 shares of 
$1.25 cumulative, convertible pre- 
ferred stock, no par value, and 650,- 
000 shares of $l-par common re- 
served for conversion of the pre- 
ferred. The statement noted that 
the proceeds of the preferred would 
be used in “part payment of 440,000 
shares of common stock of Con- 
solidated . . .” 
Price Not Given 
Although the price at which the 
shares would be sold was not given, 
Vultee had said earlier that “it is 
expected that a portion of the cash 
funds will be obtained by the pub- 
lic sale of approximately $6,000,- 
00... .” of preferred stock. The 
total purchase price of the stock, 
which is owned by Maj. Reuben H. 
Fleet, president of Consolidated, and 
others for whom he is agent, was 
set by Vultee at $10,945,000, but this 
amount will be whittled down to 
$10,065,000, or $22.87 per share, by 
a $2 dividend on Consolidated stock, 
payable Dec. 27. The purchase price 
is payable on or before Dec. 26. 
Of the total purchase price, $9,- 
280,000 is payable in cash and the 
balance by a 3% note of Vultee in 
the amount of $1,665,000, payable 
either in cash or by 225,000 Vultee 
common shares. This provision is 
apparently an alternative method of 
making payment as Vultee earlier 
in its statement says that the bal- 
ance of cash required after the sale 
of the preferred “will be obtained 
from the sale of 150,000 shares of 
Vultee common to the Aviation 
Corp. at $10 per share and from 
additional bank loans and corporate 
funds.” Vultee also says that Avia- 
tion Corp. has agreed to buy the 
common contingent upon the sale 
of the preferred to underwriters. 
Underwriters Listed 

Principal underwriters of the pre- 
ferred are Blyth & Co. Inc. and 
Emanuel & Co. The preferred has 
fequal voting rights with the com- 
mon and is convertible into com- 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
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mon after Jan. 15, 1942, and prior 
to redemption, which price is set 
at $27.50 a share. 

The SEC reports Major Fleet’s 
holdings of Consolidated common at 
the end of October as 348,882 shares, 
indicating that 91,118 shares of the 
stock being sold belong to members 
of his family and other close asso- 
ciates who are disposing of their 
holdings through him.” 


“Army and Navy Aided Us” 


Major Fleet, in commenting on 
the purchase, said that he was not 
withdrawing from the company and 
that the job before him now was 
even bigger than before. He stated 
that the “charges being made that 
government dictation has forced me 
to withdraw are without any 
basis in fact,” but added that: 

“The idea of merging Consoli- 
dated and Vultee is a 
natural and the plan has come about 
in a perfectly normal way. The 
Army and Navy, with whom both 
companies do a large percentage of 
of their business, have aided us in 
our planning. 

“One suggestion the government 
has made is that the president of 
Consolidated . . . not retire and that 
there be no drastic changes in man- 
agement. All through the proceed- 
ings there has been a fine spirit of 
obedience to our common interest 
in national defense production.” 

He said that the surface of avia- 
tion has not been scratched as yet 
and that “before we are through, 
planes like the B-19 and the B-24 
will be small fry.” 


Maj. Fleet’s Status 


Major Fleet's future connection 
with Consolidated is clearly defined. 
The agreement on the sale of his 
stock provides that he will resign 
as an officer and director upon the 
consummation of the sale, but that 
he and Consolidated will execute 
an agreement providing for his em- 
ployment, by Consolidated in an ad- 
visory capacity for a period of five 
years at a salary of $60,000 a year. 
The agreement also provides that 
three-fifths or nine, whichever is 
larger, of the Consolidated board 
of directors, shall consist of Vultee 
nominees. 

Vultee in the ten months ended 
Sept. 30 had a net profit of $1,790,- 
145, after all charges and provisions 
for Federal income and _ excess 
profits taxes, equal to $1.70 a share 
on 1,052,168 common shares out- 
standing. For the entire fiscal year 
ended Nov. 30, 1940, net was $374,- 
457, equal to 36c a share on the 


Vultee-Consolidated Merger Moves Ahead 
With Registration of 240,000 Shares 


same number of shares. Sales for 
the ten months were $21,743,242, 
compared with $5,606,410 in the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1940. 

Consolidated reports net profit for 
nine months ended Sept. 30 of $5,- 
242.761, after charges and provi- 
sions for federal income and excess 
profits taxes, equal to $4.08 a share 
of 1,284,244 common shares out- 
standing. Net sales for the period 
totaled $68,523,856, compared with 
$9,349,550 for the full year of 1940. 





Trading Summary 











Trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change moved at a more rapid pace in 
the period studied, which ended the 
Saturday before United States’ entry 
into the war, than in the preceding two 
weeks. Turnover in 25 aviation issues 
on the Big Board totaled 568,630 shares 
against 344,070 in the preceding period 
Fifteen of the issues showed advances 
up to 234 points, eight issues were off 
and two unchanged. By far the most 
active issue was Consolidated Aircraft 
which gained 2%, on a turnover of 
106,000 shares following announcement 
that Vultee would acquire control of 
that company. Consolidated also an- 
nounced a $2 dividend payable late this 
month. 


Lockheed Aircraft was also active 
25.200 shares changing hands with a 
loss of 34. Stockholders of this com- 


pany approved a merger with Vega Air- 


plane Co. United Aircraft lost 47% 
points on 46,200 shares. This company 
announced during the period that new 


financing, to the extent of $26,000,000 
was planned. Aviation Corp. gained %% 
on 84,400 shares. North American Avia- 
tion gained 154 on 36.600 shares. Airline 
stocks advanced almost as a group 
making gains up to 1 point with only 
one issue showing a fractional decline. 
Trading on the Curb failed to show 
a definite trend although turnover in- 
creased to 118,350 shares from 78,800 
in the preceding period. Seven issues 
showed gains, eight were lower and 
five were unchanged. Vultee, the other 
partner in the Consolidated deal, lost %% 
on a turnover of 16,200 shares. The 
most active issue was Fairchild Engi- 
neering & Aircraft which was unchanged 


on an exchange of 17,800 shares. Cessna 

Aircraft lost 5s on 13,300 shares. 
Although closing prices of today’s 

trading are not available for aviation 


securities, the market generally suffered 
losses and the picture presented above 
will undoubtedly be distorted by this 
trend of events. While it is too early 
to evaluate the effect of America’s entry 
into the war on aviation issues, early 
indications are that these shares may 
suffer more than the market generally 
as they were mostly lower than the 
market average in early dealings. How- 
ever, whether or not this decline will 
continue cannot be forecast at this time. 
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Lockheed Files New Shares 
to Effect Vega Merger 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. firm applied 


to SEC for registration on issuance of 
75.960 additional shares of $l-par capi- 


tal stock, lifting to 1,075,960 shares the 
amount authorized issued and out- 
standing. Company says articles of in- 


corporation have been amended to raise 
authorized stock to present figure from 
1,000,000. 

Company says approximate date of ex- 
change of 75,960 shares of Lockheed for 


Vega Ajrplane Co. stock to effect 
merger of two companies is Jan. 2, 1941. 
Formation of a new aircraft com- 
pany, Vega Ajircraft Corp moved a 


step nearer late last month when stock- 
holders of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. voted 


in favor of a merger of that company 
with Vega Airplane Co. Vega stock- 
holders had previously approved the 
plan (AMERICAN AvIaTIon, Dec. 1). 
Lockheed stockholders vote was 692,- 
207 in favor of the plan to 5,458 op- 
posed. The Vega vote was 381,074 to 
321. The plan has been approved by the 


California Corporation Commissioner. 


PARKS Training 
Has Official 
Recognition 


Parks has enjoyed full Federal 


approval longer than any other avia- 


tion school. Parks is accredited in its 


Aeronautical Engineering School by 


the Illinois Superintendent of Public 
-Juded in the Accredited 
J. S. 


Instruction; inc 
Higher Institutions issued by | 
Office of Education. Parks graduates 
are qualified educationally for appoint- 
ment as U. S. Army flying cadets and 
for flight training in the U. S. Naval 
Air Reserve. 

Recognition of Parks by the entire 
commercial aviation industry is 
expressed by consistent demand for 
graduates. When you need men quali- 
fied to win and hold positions of 
responsibility, write, wire, or ‘phone 
Oliver L. Parks, President. 


PARKS AIR 
COLLEGE, Ine. 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
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Aircraft’s Biggest Public Financing? 





United To Ask Approval 
For $26,000,000 Issue 


UNITED Aircraft Corp., in an- 
nouncing plans for what it believed 
to be the largest single piece of 
financing—$26,000,000—ever under- 
taken by an aircraft manufacturer 
in the public market, reveals that 
it is laying plans to meet an ex- 
pected era of rapid development 
and keen competition in the post- 
war period. The company also indi- 
cates that at that time it may wish 
to purchase some $40,000,000 of 
emergency facilities from the gov- 
ernment. 

Stockholders of the company will 
vote on Dec. 30 on a proposal to 
increase authorized stock from 3,- 
000,000 of $5-par capital stock to 
4,000,000 shares redesignated as $5- 
par common and to create 500,000 
shares of $100-par cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock. There are 
now 2,656,691 shares of common 
outstanding. 

It is planned to offer subscrip- 
tions to stockholders at par of 
265,669 shares of the new preferred 
on the basis of one share of pre- 
ferred for each 10 shares of com- 
mon held. Proceeds would be 
around $26,000,000 and the issue 
would be underwritten by a group 
headed by Harriman, Ripley & Co. 
Inc. The additional common shares 
would be needed to provide for the 
ultimate conversion of the pre- 
ferred. 

“What the prospects of post-war 
aviation may be,” the company 
states in a letter to stockholders, 
“it is, of course, impossible to fore- 
tell, but your management believes 
that, following the present emer- 
gency period, technical and econo- 
mic developments will give promise 
of a bright future. Keen competi- 
tion must be expected, but your 
management is confident that, with 
adequate capital at its command, 
your corporation will be able to 
maintain its engineering leadership 
so as to meet successfully any com- 
petitive conditions which can now 
be foreseen.” 





The company said that the issue and 
sale of the stock was believed to be de- 
sirable for the following reasons: 

“(a) While it is expected that, during 
the present emergency, procurement 
contracts will continue to be largely 
self-financing, your management are 
convinced that, upon return of peace- 
time conditions, a considerably increased 


working capital position will be re- 
quired if the company is to utilize to 
the fullest profitable extent the ex- 
panded plant facilities referred to be- 
low. 

“(b) As reported in the seventh 
annual report to stockholders for the 


year 1940, there have been three major 
series of expansions in the plant fa- 
cilities of your corporation since Oct. 
1939. The first two expansions, under- 
taken on account of contracts with the 
French and British governments, have 
been completely financed under the re- 
spective contracts, and the expanded 
facilities are now the property of your 
corporation and may be regarded as 
forming part of its permanent plant. 

“The third series of expansions, in- 
volving an expenditure of approximately 
$40,000,000, was undertaken to handle 
the defense requirements of the U. S. 
Government, and are being financed 
under Emergency Plant Facilities Con- 
tracts, by the terms of which the U. S. 
government agrees to reimburse the cor- 
poration for its expenditures for such 
facilities over a period ending five 
years after the completion thereof or 
upon the expiration of the present emer- 
gency, if at an earlier date, whereupon 
title to the facilities will vest in the 
government, subject to optional repur- 
chase by the corporation. 

“Your management cannot now fore- 
cast with any accuracy whether all or 
any part of those facilities will be re- 
quired for peace-time operations, but it 
seems clear that the corporation will 
not be able to exercise its options to 
reacquire the same unless provided with 
substantial cash resources available for 
that purpose.” 

The company said that various 
alternatives for raising additional 
capital were carefully explored be- 
fore reaching the decision that crea- 
tion of a class of preferred stock 
would be the most satisfactory. 
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Latest Earnings Reports 









Beech Aijircraft Corp.—Fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, net profit $471,715, or 
$1.17 each on 400,000 $l-par common 
shares, compared with a net of only 
$68,193, or 17c, in the preceding year 
Gross sales were $8,062,203 

Backlog on Nov. 22, 1941, was $85,- 
500,000 against $22,600,000 om Nov. 22 
1940 Personnel on Sept. 30 totaled 
5,480 against 1.340 a year ago Floor 
area was expanded to 650,000 sq. ft. 
from 163,500 sq. ft. 12 months earlier 

Balance sheet as of Sept. 30: assets 
$13,759,961; current assets $10,768,582; 
notes and accounts receivable $1,831,- 
337; inventories $6,493,198. Fixed assets 
$419,627 Fixed assets—emergency fa- 
cilities $2,480,311 Current liabilities 
$10,478,245. Long term notes payable 
$1,742,806. Common stock outstanding 
$400,000. Paid-in surplus $652,667 
Earned surplus $486,241 

Company states Emergency Plant Fa- 
cilities costing approximately $2,480,311 
contracted for in the early part of the 
fiscal period were about 95% complete 


on Sept. 30, with all major units now 
in use. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp.— 
Net income $165,512, quarter ended 
Sept. 30, against net loss of $14,846 in 
June quarter and loss of $288,444 in 
the first quarter For nine months 


ended Sept. 30 net loss was $137,777. 

Airplane Mfg. & Supply Corp. net 
profit of $23,015 for three months to 
May 31, or 6c each on 373,066 capital 
shares, against $42,186, or lic, for year 
ended Feb. 28, 1941 Net sales were 
$330,497, against $833,525 

U. S. Plywood Corp.—Sales of $6,- 
608,529 for six months to Oct. 31, 
against $4,215,462 for comparable pe- 
riod of last year. 

Aeroquip Corp.—Net profit $47,150 for 
year to Sept. 30 Company states 
actual production and shipments be- 
gan in Dec. 1940, and that plant op- 
erations have been on a profitable 
basis since Jan. 1941 Backlog Nov. 17 
was “approaching $500,000" up $140,000 
since Sept. 30. 


Ok Desshene of 


PENNSYLVANIA - Central Air- 
lines Corp. on Nov. 25 offered 
through underwriters 75,000 shares 
of $1.25 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock at $25 a share thus 
becoming the first transport com- 
pany to seek new money in the 
public market in several months. 

In the meantime, the company 
reported to Securities & Exchange 
Commission that its certificate of 
incorporation will be amended to 
authorize the preferred and 75,000 
additional shares of common stock. 
There are presently authorized 500,- 
000 capital shares which will be re- 
designated common stock of which 
575,000 $l-par shares will be au- 
thorized and 331,790 outstanding 
(150,000 of the common shares are 
reserved for conversion of the pre- 
ferred; these shares are not included 
in the presently outstanding total). 

The firm also reports an order 
dated Nov. 18 with Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. for seven Lockheed 
Lodestars, Model 18-50, each 
equipped with two Wright GR-1820- 
G202A engines and a $7,000 aggre- 
gate preliminary deposit on same. 

Stockholdings of officers, directors, 


etc., as of Oct. 31 were reported as 
follows: 

C. Bedell Monro, president, director, 
300 shares capital stock, 4,627 stock 


? Redes 
Revealed in New SEC Repor 










Lockheed Aircraft Corpo 
and wholly-owned sub diary, 
heed Air Terminal In repe 
eight months to Aug. 31 a net 
after charges of $5,295,249. «= 
$5.29 each on 1,000,000 $1-par 
shares, against $3,165,676, or 
all of 1940. Net sales totaled 


against $44,936,595 in 1940 
Balance sheet as of Aug. 3]; 











$109,355,396: current assets 
including cash $6,512,347; ip 
$49,272,082. Current liabilities 
239. Long term obligations g19 
Paid-in surplus $10,066,074. 
surplus $24,774 Earned Surplus § 
395,308 


Rohr Aircraft Corp.—In 
to Sept. 30 net profit 
each on 150,000 shares 


two Mer: 
$20,074 et 


Interstate Aircraft & 
Corp.—For six months 
income $73,007, equal 
60,000 capital shares, 
or 42c in 1940 period Sales $115 
against $350,323 

Northrop Aircraft Inc.—Ip thy 
months to Oct. 31 net profit by 
Federal imcome taxes of $44,309. 
liveries totaled $1,303,310, divided ¢ 
follows: Aug. $320,600; Sept. ¢yny 
and Oct. $610,475. 


Aircraft Accessories Corp.—Shopy 
net profit for four months to Aug } 
of $1,213; met sales were $812.54 

Balance sheet as of Aug. 31: Age 
$1,672,926; current assets $827,368 » 
cluding cash $66,054; accounts rem. 
able $124,886; imventories $65x% 
Buildings and equipment gs 
Land $30,116. Construction in props 
$32,839. Deferred development eXpenes 
$70,859. Current liabilities $712,197 ». 


cluding notes payable $366,35 ». 
counts payable $282,658; accruals @. 
143. Preferred stock (37,010 dae 
$259,070. Common stock 50c-par @§. 


608. Customers’ advance deposits i. 
155. Paid-in surplus $374,143. Det: 
$143,064. 


options; Frederick R. Crawford, @m- 
tive vice-president and secretary, # 
stock options; R. G. Lochiel, tremm, 
comptroller, 334 capital stock, 750m 
options, 100 warrants; K. H. Bagé 
rector, 2,000 capital stock, 100 watmr 
John W. Donaldson, director, 3,000 @ 
tal stock; Armand Enrpf, director, @ 
capital stock, 257 warrants; Lorenz le 
sen, director, 8,000 capital stock; Gem 
T. Ladd, director, 2,276 capital stock 0 
warrants; John L. Loeb, director, # 
capital stock; G. Franklin Ludington é 





— 
Enginemg 
to Oct ny 
to $1.22 eae 
against 39 
—— 








rector, 100 capital stock; C. L. McOm, 
director, 1,185 capital stock, 47 warms; 
Stanley C. Morris, director, 100 caplal 
stock; Cohu & Torrey, 2,000 capal 
stock (additional 1,400 shares are ovnd 
of record, but not beneficially) 9% w- 
rants; O'Brian, Mitchell & Co., 409 wa- 
rants; and Kay, Richards & Co., 200 ap- 
tal stock. 

Crawford, Ladd, Lochiel, Ludix- 
ton, McCune, Monro and Wilson ss 
stockholders of Pittsburgh Aviatim 
Industries Corp. have an interest | 
an undetermined amount in 12] 
capital shares owned by that cm 
pany, while 741 shares are held 
record for account of customers é 
Kay, Richards & Co. and parins 
of that firm own beneficially 
shares and warrants for 107 sha 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redp@ 
owned of record, but not bent 
cially 1,650 shares. 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS 





————— 


OFFICIALS of firms in various 
branches of the industry, faced with 
speed-up and coordination prob- 
lems, report successful application 
of the Fostoria Pressed Steel “Near 
Infra-red Process” in solving bakinz 
and finishing problems. Illustrations 
show treatment of aluminum sheet 
at Vultee Aircraft Inc., and of en- 
gine cylinders in the plant of Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Co. 

At Jacobs, various engine parts 
are now spray painted and run 
through a 21-foot Near Infra-red 

ing tunnel made up of 208 gold 
plated reflectors and 375-watt fila- 
ment lamps. The conveyor moves 
at a variable speed of from one to 
three feet per minute, permitting 
visual inspection at any time, and 
completely dries parts in five 
minutes. 








Rise, Engine, Parts 
| Using Infra-Red to Speed Production 





Manufacturers 








4 





Courtesy of Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp 

Both Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and 
Vultee Aircraft use the Near Infra- 
red process to bake zinc chromate 
primer on aluminum sheets prior to 
forming. The sheet moves on flat 
conveyors under strips of gold- 


(Turn to page 48) 


]Transport Operators Watch War-Time Research 


Post-Crisis Airliners May Use Revolutionary 
Flying Wing Design, Davis Wing, 
Counter-Rotating Props 


By E. J. Foiey 


| iy THE FACE of pressure on 
the aircraft manufacturers 
and in consideration of the 
phenomenal expansion of facili- 
ties, it would be foolhardy for 
even an ouija-boarded vision- 
ary to attempt to foresee cor- 
porate names that will domi- 
nate the industry after the 
present emergency. 

They may well be Ford, Chrysler 
and General Motors or again, Boe- 
ing, Lockheed, Douglas and Mar- 
tin. 

But whoever they may be, it is 
the consensus that their product on 
which they shall base their post- 
crisis production will be the com- 
mercial airliner, a far different air- 
liner, no doubt, than we know to- 
day, but fundamentally involving 
the same detail design considera- 
tions to assure economical mainte- 
nance. 

Today, we see research in the 
aircraft industry in high gear. All 
of its efforts are rightfully pointed 
in the direction of national defense 
and yet, incidentally, these invalu- 
able contributions toward the solu- 
tion of the many design and per- 
formance problems, offer much to 


the air transport operator in the 
future. 
He is vitally interested in the 


solution of vapor-lock problems; 
which problems have been mate- 
rially aggravated by the extreme 
high-altitude performance required 
of military craft and the solutions 
for which have been materially ex- 
pedited as a result of this aggra- 
vation. 


Interest in Vapor Lock 


It may well be that vapor lock 
has been an unknown contributing 


factor in many of his engine troubles 
and he is anxious to know the 
answers. Similarly, he wants to 
make future use of the immediately 
required innovations such as the 
“flying wing” design, the Davis 


wing, high power output engines, 
revolutionized propeller airfoil sec- 
tions and even such features as 
counter-rotating propellers on a 
single shaft, etc. 

All of these things will event- 
ually represent desirable and nec- 
essary complements to the science 
of air transport operation. But if 
the gain to be so attained is to be 
net in its value, it will be obviously 
necessary that all of the little re- 
finements unique to airline equip- 
ment be maintained and further 
developed, if not perfected. 

If we’re right in our feeling that 
the air transport craft will be the 
bread and butter of the manufac- 
turer and that certain details of 
design concept must be incorporated 
in the airliner of the future, even 
to a more comprehensive degree 


than is at present practical, we 
think that a short resume of a few 
of those “things to think about” is 


not out of place at this time 

We don’t mean to infer that any 
of our ideas are original or will 
revolutionize transport maintenance, 
nor do we mean to imply that most 


of the manufacturers are ignorant 
of them. 
We offer them merely as re- 


minders, mental prods, to the man- 

ufacturer in the hope that they will 

not be forgotten and completely di- 

vorced from airplane design and 

manufacture after the present de- 

fense efforts are relaxed. 
Obviously, certain of these points 

(Turn to page 46) 
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Working closely with the production men of prac- 
tically every aircraft manufacturer, Turco Service 
Engineers have learned the best ways to handle all 
types of industrial cleaning. These short cuts to 
efficient production are available to you. 


“SWE ARE PROUD TO. SERVE JN THE 
~~~." BATTLE-OF PRODUCTION!” 








TURCO IS PROUD TO SERVE YOU PERSONALLY IN 
CONNECTION WITH THESE OPERATIONS: 


ALUMINUM SPOT WELDING ANODIZING 

CADMIUM PLATING ACID PICKLING 

CLEANING BEFORE PROCESSING  CHROMATIZING 

MAINTENANCE AND OVERHAUL = MAGNESIUM PROCESSING 
PHOSPHATIZING PAINT DEPARTMENT MAINTENANCE 
PAINT STRIPPING PAINT CLEANING CAMOUFLAGE 
ENGINE CLEANING PLANT MAINTENANCE 


WELDING FLUX REMOVAL STAINLESS STEEL PROCESSING 
AND IN ALL OTHER OPERATIONS INVOLVING ANY ASPECT OF CLEANING 


. 
Many Advantages Claimed for 
- ™ 

New Type Aircraft Hose Clamp 

A NEW TYPE aircraft hose clamp, introduced by Aircraft Compg 
Inc., Van Nuys, Cal., exerts its tightening force around the entire gj 
ference of the hose in much the same manner as a piece of cord is @ 
ened around a parcel. A guide and trunnion assembly pulls up the q 
parallel to the axis of the hose rather than perpendicular to the ay 
in conventional type clamps. 

Designated the “King-Klamp,” the new device is a 360-degree ai 
installed by wrapping it around the hose, pressing the facing bosses of 
guide and trunnion assembly toward each other by hand, and tights 
with a thumb screw. It can be installed with one hand in tight places, 
because of its compactness can be used where there is not room for 
ventional type clamps. 




















Use of many anchor clips may be eliminated by replacing the 
screw with a hexagonal nut, anchoring the hose clamp to a suitable fii 
and securing it with an approved stop nut. Hose can be completely aligndil.¢ th se 
for position before the clamp is installed. a Ge 
The clamp is made of stainless steel, fabricated by spot welding | 
remains fully tensioned under external or internal heat, and can be m 
moved and re-used since it maintains a uniform bearing on the entin ilato! 
circumference of the hose without distortion or over-stressing. It is my ocean 
weather, and corrosion proof, and weighs one-third less than convention 
clamps. Mag! 
A one-third weight reduction, where a large number of clamps is wy f > O 
makes an appreciable contribution to the current concerted design eff: V 
in this direction, in addition to the very desirable compactness, simplicity In 
and ease of installation and inspection found in the new “King- ' 
James T. King, formerly superintendent of maintenance for Western Ap 
Lines and more recently technical inspector with Cal-Aero Acadeny, j 
inventor of the clamp. Now on the technical staff of Aircraft Component, 
he has worked closely with the firm in final engineering and development 


work. 
Literature and 


HARDSTEEL DRILLS for drilling 
and reaming hard metals. Methods 
for use and upkeep are described 
in booklet available from Black 
Drill Co., 5005 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 

FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
MOTORS from 1/6 to 1/2 hp. are 
described with charts and draw- 











Engines Earn Their Keep 

Pratt & Whitney aircraft 
gines to be built by Buick ati 
new Melrose Park, IIL, plant wi 
earn part of their keep. Twa 
thirds of the power they wil 
develop on test runs will be fl 
into power lines supplying & 
factory and will be used in make 
ing parts for more engines. 











struction projects is covered b 














WRITE and tell us which of the subjects above interest you 
and we'll send you some worth-your-time literature with no 
obligation on your part. With this increased knowledge, you 
can give your company top perfection in industrial cleaning 
—and have the personal satisfaction of knowing that the few 
extra minutes you take to study new, modern methods will be 
productive of time-saving, profitable results. SUGGESTION: 
Just write your name and address on the margin and check 
the operations in which you're interested. We'll do the rest! 


URCO PRODUCTS, (NC. 


6135 SOUTH CENTRAL AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


WAREHOUSES AND SERVICE OFFICES THRUOUT THE NATION 





ings in new 8-page folder, F-8623, new 22-page bulletin B-2280 pe | wa? 
put - by Westinghouse Electric oo by ‘ontea'o Elect jmagnifie 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. g. X0., : 
WELDING PROCEDURES is title TRANSPARENT —— ENCLOSUH oy r 
of 54-page wire-bound book dis- problems in aviation——Plastis [George 
cussing different welding pro- Department of E. I. du Pont @ | The « 
cesses and their comparative ap- Nemours & Co., Arlington, N. j, batten 
plication on various metals. Charts has available to executives m | rrect 
are included for keeping a cost engineers a booklet illustrating # - - 
record to obtain factual evidence uses of du Pont Lucite in airerat Rome te 
of value of one process over transparent panels, windows a" " 
another. Published by Air Re- enclosures. &.. 7 
duction, 60 E. 42d St., New York, SECOND ’41 EDITION OF QUICK femove: 
N. Y. SELECTOR CATALOG, prepare [tached 
FUNDAMENTALS OF STORAGE by Westinghouse, contains @ [Work n 
BATTERY CONSTRUCTION & pages of reference material @ (rations 
OPERATION, manual prepared selection of electrical equipmet Permts 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, for any motor, lighting, or feed P"Y iv 
O., is available in 14-page mimeo- circuit. Copies available from @& AUY 
graphed form. partment 7-N-20, Westinghowe | The | 
OPERATION OF D-C MOTORS Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitt ticular] 
FROM A-C LINES is described burgh, Pa. _ (delay, | 
in 8-page booklet on “Thy-mo- PUBLICATION GEA-3660 describe holes ir 
trol,” G. E.’s electron tube motor in detail the design, constructs tools a1 
control. Publication GED-972A, and application of the new Ge pharden: 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, eral Electric 2300-volt contacit jand bu 
N. Y. motor starter. Available {rm }parts, s 
FLOODLIGHTING for outdoor General Electric Co., Schenectaif |e use 
manufacturing areas and con- N. Y. sion mi 
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ECOGNITION of the contribution of plastics to aviation was given 
recently by judges of the Sixth Annual Modern Plastics Competition, 
sored by Modern Plastics magazine. Top award in the transport 
to the nose section (left, 
The nose section, manufactured by Bristol Div. of 
niversal Moulded Products Corp., at Bristol, Va., under license agree- 

t with Vidal Research Corp., is said to be the first application of 


above) of the Canadian 


slastic plywood as an integral part of a fighting plane’s fuselage. Laminated 
bonded with Plaskon provided the basic structure 
of the section. The forward dome-shaped window is made from Rohm & 
Haas Plexiglas, and the smaller windows of Monsanto Chemical Fibestos. 
Top award in the military and defense classification went to the Glenn 
L. Martin Co. for its cabin ventilator made of Bakelite materials. The 
ventilator assembly (center illustration) may be opened and adjusted by 
en cilhaceemamman. 





Aviation Items Among Plastic Prize Winners 





Courtesy of 


Moder Plastics’’ Magazir 


a simple operation to scoop air into or exhaust it from the cabin. In 
closed position the assembly is sealed tight and is completely flush with 
the outside contour of the aircraft. Molds for this production were sup- 
plied by the Richardson Co., Chicago, and the Fortney Mfg. Co., 247 


N.J.R.R. Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Washington Institute of Technology, 806 MacLachlen Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., received highest recognition in the scientific classification of the 
competition with a Radiosonde designed by B. Russell Shaw, vice-president 
of the Institute. Essential parts of the instrument (right) are made from 
Plaskon, an inert plastic material which is lighter than metal, is a non- 
conductor of heat or cold, and is unaffected by temperature changes. This 
particular radiosonde weighs less than a pound and a half and is about 


the size of an ordinary box camera. 











MAGNI-RAY, a new illuminated 
magnifier which plugs into the 
Ktandard 110-volt circuit, has just 





a mn placed on the market by 
oat & rge Scherr Co. 
N.J |. The device has a wide magni- 


lication field and offers scientifically 


a 
ing correct lighting directly on the ob- 
irerat ect in the field without reflections 
's ang (rom indirect light. 


It is so designed that it may be 
removed from the stand and at- 
tached to a machine tool so that 
@ work may be watched during op- 
@ (erations. The universal angle clamp 
permits Magni-Ray to be turned to 
any angle and raised or lowered 
quickly. 
| The tool has been designed par- 
jticularly for detecting sources of 
delay, in production, such as blow 
tholes in castings, machine tool beds, 
jtools and dies, cracks in steel after 
Ge fhardening, imperfect welding seams, 
tae fand burrs and poor finish on small 
fra |parts, screws and pins. It may also 
ctady, Ibe used for setting tools on preci- 

|sion machines, and for reading blue- 


Magni-Ray Magnifies, Iluminates 
In Variety of Close Operations 


prints, fine dials and graduations, 
maps and recording instruments. 
The Magni-Ray is available in 
two types, with a 3” lens or a speci- 
ally designed 2” wide achromatic 
lens with a magnification power of 
three plus. The manufacturer has 
just published a four-page bulletin 
describing and illustrating uses of 
the Magni-Ray. Available on re- 
quest to the George Scherr Co., 128 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Safety Spectacles 
Prevent Eye Hazards 


THE TULCA Division of the 
Univis Lens Co., Dayton, O., has 
added a new, rimless-type, safety 
spectacle to its eye protection line. 
The “Supervisor” spectacle is fitted 
with the company’s special material 
(not glass) Tulca Safety Lenses. 
They come with or without side 
shields. 

According to the manufacturer 
these safety spectacles are as com- 
fortable and have the same appear- 
ance as regular eye-glasses because 
of the extremely light weight of the 
Tulca lenses. They were designed 
specifically for use by supervisors, 
checkers, inspectors, maintenance 
men, and by visitors who are ex- 
posed to eye hazards in plants, even 
though they are not actively en- 
gaged in operations where the 
wearing of goggles is mandatory. 
An important safety feature of these 
Tulca Lenses is the fact that they 
do not pit. 

In addition to the Tulca “Super- 
visor” Safety Spectacles, the com- 
pany also manufactures Tulca 
Safety Lenses for special types and 
sizes of safety goggles, as well as 
the Tulcea GM No. 1 Safety Goggle. 


Westinghouse Develops 
New Indicating Lamp 
FOR GENERAL indicating or 
signal purposes on _ switchboards, 
control desks, and panel boards, a 
new indicating lamp is announced 


by Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 


‘Pa, 


Known as the Minalite, the lamp 
has a rectangular-shaped lens de- 
signed for extreme angular visibil- 
ity. Receptacle is made of one- 
piece moulded material and is suit- 
able for mounting on panels 1/16 
to 2 inches thick. Resistors as part 
of the unit are used for line volt- 
age ratings between 50 and 250 
volts. 

Pressure type leaf spring con- 
tacts establish connections with the 
slide base telephone lamp having a 
rating of .032-.038 amperes, 24 volts. 
The rectangular lens assembly is 
held in place by steel spring clips 
engaging in retaining grooves of the 


receptacle. A chromium metal 
holder encases the lens and spring 


clips. Terminals of standard 10-32 
hardware are easily accessible in 
the rear. 


First Aid Kit for 
Plants and Airports 


E. D. BULLARD Co., 275 8th St., 
San Francisco, Cal., is marketing a 
completely weatherproof first aid 
kit usable at hangars, plants and 
outdoor stations. 

It may be mounted to a wall or 
post and has special features which 
include a lid which opens to act as 
a shelf when the kit is in use, a 
rubber tube “weatherstrip” which 
also acts as a spring in opening the 
lid, and a mounting fastener which 
permits immediate removal for 
carrying. 

Each kit is provided with an “In- 
stant Guide to First Aid” giving 
application instructions and injury 
diagnosis symptoms. 












tion problems. 


IBRATION 


analysis steps-up production! 


Solve your noise and vibra- 


Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, working with the avia- 
tion industry,has developed 
special instruments to help 


Write us today about your problems. 





you speed up production 
of planes, engines and pro- 
pellers. 

We can undoubtedly 
save you time, trouble and 
money. 





Electrical Research Products 


76 Varick Street, New York, N.Y 


Western Electric Companys 
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Air Associates Hydraulic Tester 
Saves Taking Equipment from Plane 


A NEW PORTABLE hydraulic 
test unit is now available for check- 
ing, adjusting, and calibrating all 
types of conventional aircraft hy- 
draulic equipment. It is unneces- 
sary to remove equipment from the 





plane, for this mobile test unit can 
be rolled directly to the airplane 
and tests conducted while the equip- 
ment remains on the ship. The type 
810 Portable Hydraulic Test Stand 
is manufactured by Air Associates 
Inc., Bendix, N. J. 

Contained in an enclosed cabinet 
provided with a control panel and 
mounted on molded rubber casters, 
the Air Associates Portable Test 
Stand can be moved easily from the 


hangar to the ship. The portable test 
unit includes a complete motor 
driven hydraulic system and the re- 
quired mechanisms for performing 
routine and service tests on landing 
gear retraction cylinders, flap cylin- 
ders, hand pumps, pressure relief 


valves, pressure control valves, 
check valves, windshield wipers, 
etc. 


The cabinet contains a sink with 
a perforated top which drains di- 
rectly into the fluid tank. This tank 
is mounted in the top of the motor 
compartment. Behind the sink is a 
sloping instrument panel on which 
is mounted the pressure gauge, the 
system cycling valve and ihe sys- 
tem shut-off valves, the push but- 
ton starting switch, the handle for 
adjusting the relief setting of the 
pressure unloading valve, the handle 
of a by-pass valve and the filter- 
cleaning handle. Two 40” lengths 
of flexible high pressure hose lines 
are provided with adapters neces- 
sary to connect the hose to the 
standard fittings used in modern air- 
craft hydraulic accessories. 

The cabinet is a plywood covered 
unit and the frame is made of 
welded angle iron. Hinged doors 
are provided to make the inside of 
the cabinet readily accessible. The 
sink and external fittings are of 
stainless steel and chromium plated 
metal. 








War-Time Research 


(Continued from page 43) 





are quite as applicable to military 
aircraft as to commercial but we 
feel their importance warrants the 
superficial inconsistency of presen- 
tation. 

Economy Is Important 

The prime requisite is, naturally, 
economy of operation to assure 
profitable performance. Under this 
heading fall such automatic items 
as low specific fuel consumption 
engines, highly efficient propellers, 
high ratios of useful load to gross 
weight, efficient airfoil wing sec- 
tions, etc. All of these factors are 
more fundamental than we care to 
discuss in this thesis. We have in 
mind those many little details of 
design and construction that facili- 
tate maintenance. 

The “quick-turn-around” is be- 
coming more and more essential to 
successful air transport operation, 
because it represents the ultimate 
goal in the fight toward maximum 
utilization of aircraft. The results 
of a maintenance time reduction of 
two hours per day and the subse- 
quent adding of this time to the 
air time of the airplane are self 
evident. 

As an example, if we have an 
operator flying seven ships, seven 
hours a day, the above time saving 
would, in effect, increase his fleet 
to nine aircraft, assuming the same 
seven hours operation for each. 

Interchangeability of at least 
major components, between air- 
craft, is one of the most important 
factors in airline equipment design 


and production. The automobile 
manufacturer, because of his exten- 
sive mass production experience 
should be able to contribute much 
to this cause. By major component, 
we mean such units as nacelles, 
ailerons, flaps, rudders, etc. The 
time-waste where it is necessary to 
match certain of these assemblies to 
certain aircraft only, is tremendous; 
utility of all spare parts is restricted 
and it may even be necessary to 
introduce complicated identifica- 
tion schemes whereby certain units 
are specified as usable only on 
NC-10000. 

Naturally, the operator can, in 
many instances correct this situa- 
tion, by reworking all attachments 
on all ships, all operating compo- 
nents and all spare components, but 
this should not be necessary. Air- 
craft manufacturing techniques 
which will assure the elimination of 
any individuality from “identical” 
parts is the answer. 

Minimization of ‘Blinds’ 


Equally necessary to simplified 
maintenance is the minimization of 
structural “blinds,” those spots 
which by virtue of their position, 
defy maintenance and invite cor- 
rosion with attendant failure. Ex- 
amples of these blinds are rivet 
heads covered by gussets, low points 
in fuel or water tanks not equipped 
with drains, etc. 

This minimization can only be as- 
sured by an alertness on the part 
of the designer and manufacturer to 
the maintenance problems which 
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are removed, 





Westinghouse Plants Salvage 
60 Tons of Aluminum Monthly ype! 


ALUMINUM enough to build 10 Army bombers, 120,099 
pounds of it, is reclaimed every 30 days by the reclamation 
division of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. According tp 
W. J. Laird, head of the division at the Linehart Works 
about 1,180,000 pounds of non-ferrous metals, including copper 
base and aluminum base alloys, were reclaimed last month 
from Westinghouse plants around Pittsburgh, at South Phila. 
delphia and Sharon, Pa., and at Jersey City. 

Machine shop remnants, after pure aluminum and copper 
are divided into about 50 alloy categories, 
Placed in a revolving bucket, a batch is thoroughly mixed 
and tested to determine type and quantity of metals it con. 
tains. Various amounts of pure metals are added to get the 
right content for a specific alloy. In gas furnaces, resembling 
huge tea kettles and fired at temperatures between 1800 and 
2300 degrees F., as much as 20,000 pounds of scrap at one 
time can be melted down and poured into 100-pound ingots, 
Tested again by chemical analysis, the ingots are given 
identification numbers and held at the Linehart Works for 
making various types of castings, or shipped to other West. 
inghouse plants for re-use in production. 





eco 








each part of the whole aircraft will 
present. It should be borne in mind 
that certain “extravagances” in 
manufacturing to avoid such inac- 
cessible details are in the long run, 
operating economies. 

While on this subject, we might 
simply comment on the requirement 
for plenty of inspection panels and 
covers, readily removable to permit 
the determination of a need for 
maintenance before the entire unit 
is disassambled. 

A mere mention of stringent 
weight control and mutual efforts 
toward reduction by all parties con- 
cerned will suffice. 

The feature of nacelle accessibil- 
ity can be argued pro and con. The 
use of this convenience which per- 
mits crew members to inspect or 
maintain certain rear-section acces- 
sories and fittings, even in flight, is 
only feasible in aircraft appreciably 
larger than those now in service on 
the domestic airlines. 

However, it has been indicated 
that the availability of this feature, 
where possible and consistent with 
design considerations, can result in 
a reduction of schedule delays and 
maintenance returns and also con- 
tributes toward an improved crew 
morale. This innovation is highly 
specialized in nature and scope and 
its importance can best be evaluated 
by the operator concerned. 


Adequate Power Necessary 


There are several factors that 
must be borne in mind relative to 
the complicated electrical systems 
that must be provided in passenger- 
carrying aircraft. You’re almost 
duplicating a house electrical sys- 
tem on a low-voltage basis and it 
further seems that many, almost all, 
of the new gadgets for installation 
in airliners require electric power 
for their operation. If it isn’t a 
cabin heat control, it’s a source of 
supply for the electric shavers. 
Therefore, we should mention the 
need for ample and super-adequate 
power supply, plenty of margin in 
conduit wire-carrying capacity, 
reasonable practice in fusing and 
fuse locations and wire sizes appro- 
priate to the anticipated require- 
ments. 

To hold maintenance to a mini- 
mum, circuits should be broken at 


convenient points with some 
of multiple connector, so 
won’t be necessary to pull wi 
to 30 or 40 feet in length wif 
tendant hazards of breaking 
conductor, etc. 

Regarding the “ample and sy 
adequate power supply” mentigy 
above, it doesn’t seem out of line f®™ | 
propose the possible utilization 
auxiliary powerplants, possibly 
higher voltages to handle some 4 
the load, either directly or by step 
down. With galley equipment fy 
keeping foods hot and cold, coming 
more and more into the pj 
electric ice boxes and stoves mj" ( 
be right around the corner, “porder 


Instrument Assemblies 


_ The installation and lighting 
instrument assemblies and panels is 
a subject that is receiving much a. 
















has an equal or even greater role 
transport planes. To reduce 
fatigue, at the same time holdi 
maintenance complications to a 
point is the ultimate in desirabiliy, 
It is generally admitted that the bafearrier 
instrument design possible can pfidie uw 
entirely voided by improper insta fone of 
tion. Reflection elimination thrajautom 
proper location of the instrume 
regardless of type of light somjmel it 
will contribute toward more s§care © 
cessful operation. 

The utilization of such features 
pressure, suction, electrical and em 
hydraulic fluid manifolds, 
centralize the points of connects 
together with quick-disconnect tyege 
fasteners on the entire panel wou 
do much to reduce maintenance cat} 

Finally, we might comment brie 
on the manufacturer’s respensibili 
to provide adequate, detailed, il 
trative written matter relative is 
maintenance of the aircraft. Ii 
natural and expected that a 
amount of advertising should a 
into such publications, but the ne 
for the concrete data cannot & 
eclipsed by publicity factors. D 
scriptive material regarding al d 
the several systems on the 
plane, together with the ma 
facturer’s recommended procedw®§20-hc 
for maintenance and repair, i 
least those parts which he maltispace 
factures, is an integral part of! 
airplane. 
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sth wit 

Teaking 

_- ““@ 4 DIRECT, permanent sound 

ut of ling ord of all operations of the con- 

tilization pol tower of the San Francisco Air- 

possihie bort has recently been made pos- 

lle J ible through the installation of 

or ha ontinuous recording equipment by 

i “?irrank Rieber Inc., manufacturing 

lipment fg ™ 

old, coming ngineers of Los Angeles. 

he pj The installation consists of two 

stoves maf-oS (constant groove speed) Re- 

er. "border and Playback units, each 
tapable of recording 62 minutes of 

lies sound on each side of a 12-inch 

lighting ggplastic disc. 


id panels sj The equipment may be clock-op- 
Z much g.erated, carrier-operated, manually- 
ft now anjoperated, or by transmitter only. 
ater rolenfWhen clock operated, there is a 2- 
duce piminute overlap at the time of 
ne holdmwchange from one instrument to the 
S toalgpother, in order to guard against 
lesirabilipfany possibility of omission. In the 
at thebafcarrier operation the recorder is 
le can pfidle until a signal comes in through 
er instak-fone of the receivers, when it starts 
mn. throwjfautomatically. 

nstrumaf The CGS equipment is a 14-chan- 
ht somfinel installation, sufficient to take 
nore m-§care of 13 receivers and the trans- 
mitter, although at present only six 
oudspeakers are being employed. 
The recorders are equipped for 
imultaneous playback. ‘Thus an 
pperator may immediately playback 
man indistinctly heard incoming sig- 


eatures 
s, 


onnerti 
inect 





nel woulinal without affecting the continuous 
ance cafrecording of incoming messages. 
nt brielyg A “squelch panel,” also provided 


ensibiliygby Rieber engineers, is hooked up 
led, ilugwith all 14 channels to eliminate 
lative static during idle periods. 
ft. ti Each plastic disc carries a label 
a cerlalon which is written the date, hour 
uld enitfiand minutes, operator’s name, and 
the nefother information required by the 
innot WEFCC of all radio transmissions, and 
rs. MHfor quick and easy reference. The 
g all Gi may be filed more than 40 to 
the athe inch in an ordinary filing cab- 
maifinet. In sizeable operations like the 
ocedu™i20-hour routine at the San Fran- 
ir, of cisco Airport, this economy of filing 
; space mes important. 
t The San Francisco installation 
was made under the direction of 
B. M. Doolin, manager of the air- 

















ecordings of All Control Tower 
jperations Now Available at SF 


| 


1 , 


port department of the City of San 
Francisco, who is shown here be- 
hind the SF control panel with the 
recording installation at the left. 
The basic CGS equipment in the 
San Francisco installation is exactly 
like the CGS P-2 portable type, 
which is now being widely used by 
schools, law enforcement agencies 
and industrial organizations, par- 
ticularly defense industries. 


Test Box Devised for 


Electrical Instruments 


STUDENTS in the instrument 
shop at Boeing School of Aeronau- 
tics, Oakland, Cal., have developed 
a portable test box to be used in 
conjunction with a master milli- 
voltmeter and a variable resistance 
box. 





Designed for checking voltmeters, 
millivoltmeters, cylinderhead gauges, 


electric oil temperature gauges, 
electric tachometers, tachometer 
magnetos, and the school’s special 
oil temperature gauges, the test box 
consists of a 6” x 7” panel enclosed 
in pyralin to permit students to 
trace the circuit of the box visually. 

The new device weighs less than 
three pounds and can be set up in 
any part of the shop to act as a 
clearing house between current 
supply, master indicator, and the 
instrument to be tested. Develop- 
ment work was under Ray Stephan 
of the Boeing faculty. 
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Importance of Welding 


Symbolized by Stamp 


THE TREMENDOUS part arc 
welding is playing in the war effort 
of the Union of South Africa has 
been recognized by the issuance of 
a special postage stamp. This in- 
dicates that the Union is not lagging 
behind other countries in the use 
of this new industrial giant in the 
construction of her ships, tanks, 
aircraft and similar equipment. 





Suid-Afr 


supplied by 


The photographs, 
Lincoln Electric Co. Cleveland, 
show two of the stamps which are 
of 6d vaiue. Each stamp is printed 
both in English, as shown on the 
right, or Afrikaans, as on the left. 
This is the case with all stamps 
issued in South Africa. 


The stamp depicts a welder using 
modern shielded electric arc equip- 
ment and dressed in protective head 
shield, gloves and other special 
clothing. 

Lincoln Electric officials say that 
as far as they know, this is the first 
time that such a stamp has been 
issued in the history of either 
stamps or welding. 











For SAFE 
VIBRATION - PROOF 
FASTENINGS... 





THROUGHOUT 
AIRCRAFT 
CONSTRUCTION 


LASTIC STOP NUTS are rec- 
ognized in every branch of 
the aircraft industry as the flight- 
proven fastenings that can be 
to hold tight 
under all conditions of service. 


depended upon 


There’s a type and size for every 
airplane connection... 
bodying the resilient Elastic Stop 
self-locking element that absorbs 
vibration and shock. 


all em- 


» Write for catalog giving 
complete explanation 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
2354 VAUXHALL ROAD © UNION, NEW JERSEY 


Clastic fi p SELF-LOCKING 


NUTS 
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AQUATITE 


THE 


AIRCRAFT PLYWOOD 


U.S. Army and Navy Specifications 
British V, Specifications 


Individual Specifications 


Twenty-five Years Experience in 


Aircraft Plywood 


CRESCENT PANEL CO 


Louisville, Kentucky 


INDIANA VENEER & PANEL CO. 
New Albany, Indiana 








or 






For AIRCRAFT 
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Adel Precision Products 
Corp. 

Adel Precision Products 
Corp. 

Aero Industries Tech- 
nical Institute .... 

Aeroquip Corporation . 


Aircraft Components, 
Inc. 


American Airlines 
B. G. Corp. 
Braniff Airways 


Cal-Aero 

Continental Air Lines . . 

Continental Motors 
Corp. 

Crescent Panel Co. ... 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.— 
Airplane Division 

Curtiss-Wright Tech- 
nical Institute .. 

Dearborn Chemical Co. 

Elastic Stop Nut Corp. 

Goodyear Aircraft 
arr 

Gulf Oil Corp. . 

Jacobs Aircraft Engin 
Ce. . 

Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 


Mid-State bianca: 
errr 


North American 
Aviation, Inc. 


Parks Air College 


Pump Engineering 
Service Corp. ...... 


Ranger Aircraft Engines 
Solar Aircraft Co. 
Suncook Mills 

Turco Products, Inc. 


Western Electric Co.— 
Electrical Research 
Products Div. 


Western Electric Co.— 
Specialty Products .. 
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Aeronautical 
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Small Device Produces 
Complete Soldering Job 


A NEW product, known as “Jig- 
gers” and manufactured by Jiggers 
Inc., 215 W. Illinois St., Chicago, is 
available to electricians, electrical 
service and maintenance men, and 
manufacturers of electrical prod- 
ucts. 


Each Jigger is a small, self-con- 
tained soldering unit containing 50- 
50 solder and flux hermetically 
sealed within a waterproof heat- 
generating outer shell. 

As shown in the illustration, 
touching a match to the Jigger ig- 
nites the shell and produces proper 
temperature to flow the solder into 
the splice. The burnt shell is then 
dropped off, leaving a smoothly 
soldered splice. 





A Problem for Ickes 
A total of 955 gallons of gaso- 
line will be consumed in testing 
each Buick-built Pratt & Whit- 
ney aircraft engine before de- 





livery to the Air Corps. 








Wittek Hose C —e 


for Aircraft Use 


DESIGNED and tested for air- 
craft use, this Wittek Type FB Hose 
Clamp is a solid band clamp of 
stainless steel, welded with four 
spots at the nut. It has a floating 
bridge to eliminate friction; strain 
and buckling of the hose, and to 
permit use of a torque indicating 
wrench so that all clamps can be 
tightened uniformly. 


The end of the 14-28 thumb-screw 
is riveted to the bridge to permit 
the bridge to retract as the screw 
is loosened, letting the clamp re- 
turn to original size for re-use. The 
thumbscrew head is punched for tie 
wire. 

Manufacturer is Wittek Mfg. Co., 
4305 W. 24th Place, Chicago, II. 


Mask Affords Protection 


When Handling Acids 


A HOOD and mask provided with 
shatter-proof full vision goggles has 
been developed for workers hand- 
ling strong acids. Known as the 
Bullard Acid Mask and manufac- 
tured by E. D. Bullard Co., 275 8th 
St., San Francisco, Cal., it is made 
of impregnated cloth which is 
double stitched and cemented at the 
seams. 

The live rubber goggle mounting 
has inbuilt indirect air vents against 
splattering liquids, but preventing 
fogging under normal working con- 
ditions. 

















Contractors to the United States 


Patented 
in the 
United States 
and other 
countries 


MICA INSULATED 
SPARK PLUGS 


THE BS CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd St. 


New York 








Aero Oil Filter W, 
Only a 


oan 
ent 
of 
fighti 
this * 
Aviatig 
Filter 


to fil 
used 
tractab 


~~ 


ing ge 
turre 
other } 
licall] 
trolled 
The n 
turer, 
lator 
Inc., 365 Freylinghuysen 
Newark, N. J., designates the 
as Purolator G-159-J3, W, 
only 1% pounds, operati 
sures for the filter are from 
1500 PSI, and bursting p 
is 4170 P.S.I. and above. 


Stubby Box Wrench 
Developed by Plomb 


A USEFUL set of short 
offset box wrenches has been) 
veloped by Plomb Tool Co, 
Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles @ 

The stubby wrench has ay 
struction clearance of 9/16” 
overall length of 5” to 6%", 
made for tight assembly and 
tenance work and is 
compact that it can be use 
speed and safety, holding thew 
almost entirely within the 

The wrenches are full p 
with polished heads. While am 
able as a set (#8100A) ina 
bag, they may be obtained 
with the following openings: 

% x 7/16; #8161-% x 9/16; 
5g x 11/16; and #8163-% x fj 





Infra-Red 


(Continued from page 43) 








plated reflectors, baking the fii 
in upward of 30 seconds depend 
on gauge of the metal. 

Triplett Electrical Instrument & 
Bluffton, O., the Naval Air Bass 
San Diego, Cal., Norge Heating? 
Conditioning Co., Detroit, 
and Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Bend, Ind., are all using vara 
applications of the process to spel 
finishing of parts for the airerl 
industry. At the Fostoria, Ohi 
plant of Fostoria Pressed Steel Cy 
manufacturers of the Near 
red process, non-magnetic Localit 
lighting units are being finished # 
use on Lockheed, Douglas, Vulig 
Martin and Consolidated combi 
planes. 

Users of the process have foul 
that in addition to speed, the 
Infra-red process offers su 
vantages as decreased spoilage, i 
dom from hazard, lower equipme 
investment, no stand-by loss 
heat, utilization of waste # 
freedom from excessive heat 2 
equipment, and flexibility of e 
ment. 





AERKROQUIP HOSE L Hien 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 





AEROQUIP SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 








JUST A REMINDER.---— 


PAYS to get in a jam, 


ADEL Design Simplicity furnishes fool-proof “jam” 
with Elastic Stop Nuts or Speed Nuts integrally 
incorporated in ADEL Stainless Steel or Dural Line 
Support Blocks and Clips. Added savings in cost, 

weight and time ---— plus proven dependability 


of ADEL’S patented integral cushioning and 





bonding. Over 60,000,000 ADEL Supports 


now in use! 


Manufactured under United States 
Letters Patent Numbers 2,215,283, 
2,227,528; other United States 
and Foreign Patents Pending. 


. 


Eastern Sales Engineer " 
J. HENRY REISNER, Hagerstown, Maryland 


Canadian Engineering Office 
D. A. THOMAS, 302 Bay Street, Toronto 
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10777 VAN OWEN STREET, BURBANK ‘ CALIFORNIA 7 ’ 








